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Dear children, 

sae of the most important periods in 

ration, is the period in impeh it struggles 10 become free 
cot ch H furaland obvious that ores 


urse, bot 
tea nd artists of al kinds hfluence and reflect this complex 


transition. 

ri Aurobindo, thinker cond poet, wrote these inspiring 
words many many nig. in adiferent One. Yet this brief 
‘all fo Young India is "forall ime. This ‘month, [wanted to share 


this with you: 
«_. There 

















places before it one irk, one aim, 10 whi 
Fowever highand noble rk: ony hasto be sacrificed. “Such atime 
hhas now a cig is dearer than her 
hes ice, 90 everything is dice’ 
for her sake; train youre 
jerice.. Ear your ving, ‘that you may HVE 
Stproad, so that you MAY, back knowledge, 
ray do service to Ne" Work that she may 
he may rejoice" 






with love, 








The Childhood 
Days of the frst 
rman in spece. 




















IN GOKULAM 
THIS MONTH 


Editorial 
How well do you know your Dad? 
} Father and Child 


dust Quiz It! 

You think you're clever? 
Gogo — The Robot 

Those Childhood Days 
The Chittangede Adventure 
The Story of Flight 

Picture Crossword 

Pioneers in Science 

Take the Bird Home! 
Pushpagandhi : Princess of Kalinga 
Stretch! 

Enemies Forever! 

Poems 

The Gum Chocolate 
Poems 

Reap as you Sow! 

Poems 

Teddy the Hero! 

Better Safe than Sorry 
“Too Busy to Write!” 
Make marbled paper! 

The Story-Teller 

Abu’s Holiday Homework 
Floral Tributes to the Gods 
Ask Aunty Leela 

The Letter Box 








“Too much pocket money is too bad!” 






















Do you know its poste 
spend hours each day with sore 
One, or yearsand not know yey 
much obo you may ave 3 
iH = 4 . 
oe Serf, warm relationship 
with your father, yet the ode 
‘are that there a lot of litle 
you don't know about him. 
For fun take this test. Only 
your father can correct your es 
pers! Ask him to give you 
yr each correct answer. 


ints for 
Partial credit is allowed! 












1. Howdid your father get to school 
asa child? 

2. How does your father sign his 
name? 

3, Where did your father first meet 
your mother? (4 bonus points if 
you know the year!) 

4. Has your father ever forgotten 
his wedding anniversary? 

5, Does your father have any photo- 
graphs of his parents? Grand- 
parents? 

6. Can your father stand on his 





head? 

7. Has your father ever written a 
letter to the editor of a magazine 
or newspaper? (4 bonus points 
if you know on what subject he 
wrote) 

8. Where was your father the 
moment you were born? 

9. What section of the newspaper 
does your father read first every 
morning? 

10. How often does your father get 
a hair cut? 

11. Among your father’s friends, 
whom has he known the long: 
est? 

12. Pick out the party your father 
voted for in the recent elections, 
if he voted at all 











The longest stretch of straight 
railroad track in the world runs across 
the Nullasbor District. in Australia 

‘The track is 328 miles long without 
curving even once, or crossing a river. 
‘Not a single tree can be seen on either 
side of the way. Undoubtedly itis the 
world’s most boring trip! 





ywonathe 


13. If your father has a beard how 
Jong has he had it? If he doesn't 
have a beard, did he ever? 

14, What piece of clothing does 
your father hate? 

15, Does your father snore when 
he sleeps? 

16, Does your father have any scars? 
Where? 

17. Can your father name at least 
three current rock music 
groups? 

18, Is your father ticklish? Where? 

19, Does your father have any shoes 
that aren't black or brown? 
(Tennis shoes don't count!) 

20. Can your father name the prin- 


cipal of your school? 
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This year about half a million people 
are expected to vist the Saurians’ Park at 
Kleinwelka, in the German Democratic 
Republic. Sicy seven huge statues made 
of stone and concrete are on display in 
the park. They are representations of 
creatures which lived on earth 600 to 
200 million years ago. 

The park also hopes to demonstrate 
the evolution and development of man 
in the same way. 


— Seethe Subrameniom 
Courtesy GDR Report 








21. Has your father ever ridden a 
bicycle? 

22. Who was your father’s favourite 
movie star? (4 bonus points if 
he can name yours!) 













come from a very close knit and 
Tioving family: Maybe that’s why 
jit came very naturally to me to 
spend time with my children. My 
relationship with them has been 
warm and loving right from the 
time they were babies. 
My work keeps me pretty busy a 
and on week-ends it is usually 
cricket. But I socialize as little as 
possible because I enjoy spending and 
time with the children. Ilike taking 


them out a great deal and | play 
with them both inside and outside 
the house 

Idon'tscold either of the children 


The children should know that they 
always have us to lean on. 

unnecessarily. | don't believe in 

that, There are certain things | 

don't like, and both of them know 

it 


V. Sivaramakrishnan, 
Joint Marketing Manager, SPIC. 





here are nohard and festrules _! ove to go out with my father 


‘ 
Dipti: My father paints o picture i 
and | stick shells on it 


in parenting. My wife and I realised 
that very soon. Bringing up children 
is a tremendous responsibility. 

Nikhil and Vidyut look up to me. 
They think everything I dois right. ° ® 
They form opinions about most 
things based on the things I say. 
Sol am very careful about the way 
I conduct myself in front of the 
children. 

Trust and understanding are 
most important in the relationship 
between the father and the children, 


alone, We have great fun together. 
We make jokes about the people 
on the road and laugh a lot. | like 
to play with him. He often corrects 
my strokes when we play cricket. 
He gives me a lot of affection and 
does everything for me; even with 
school work he helps me when 
ask him, I get upset when he scolds 
me but if I have done something 
very bad, I forgive him for shouting 
| like to-go with him to all his 
matches, (though he doesn't always 
take me) and love it when he hits 
acentury! 


Nikhil, aged 11. 


[Mormally spend evenings and 
week-ends with my family. Lam 
deeply interested in developing the 
minds of my girls, I want them to 
have questioning spirits and a grasp 
of fundamental concepts 

When I am with my children, 1 
like to share with them what I am 












good at, so I encourage them to 
ask me questions, that will set them 
thinking. I tell them about gravity, 
or inclined planesorthewatercycle 
As we talk, they begin to absorb 
scientific ideas, A large amount of 
information is available to us today. 
[would like my daughters to appre- 
ciate the marvels of science, which 
asan engineer | am familiar with, | 
would hate it if my children were 
asked to memorise things they 
didn’t understand 

While spending time with my 
family | think that itis the quality of 
the time I spend which counts, not 
the number of hours... 


AS. Ramana Prasad, 
‘Managing Director, 
Solidaire India Ltd. 


When pappy excercises in the 
morning, l also balance on the two 
bars. My pappy takes us to the 
beach house and we sometimes 
play frisbee together, and he 
watches as | make sand castles 
and dig holes, and collect shells. 
Pappy draws a picture sometimes, 
and then I stick shells on it. We 
play many things together like word 
building, board games, and he 
teaches me many things. I like 


fot... 


oon after my son Amrit was 

‘born we had to move to the 
United States, where a few years 
later my daughter Lavanya was 


+n. 

Culturally and socially, India and 
the US are like night and day — 
the values, the peer pressure... it's 
really different. 

Now we are back in India and 
‘once again the children have had 
to adjust to a new environment. 
My wife and | have taken our 
strength from them... f they can 
adapt so well, so can we....! 

My wife and I have always tried 
togivethe kidsa strong home base 
in which they are totally secure. 
We have told them that we'll aways 
be a family, no matter what. 

In India there is a strong family 
network but in the States it wasjust 
us. We did everything together as 
family — tennis, callingon friends, 
week-end trips, bhajans on Fridays 
at a friend’s house whatever the 





Nikhil : My fother and | crock 7 
jokes together and we lough @ 






weather. 

Ihave always believed that incul- 
cation of values in children is impor- 
tant. Once they have their basic 
values — honesty, respect for the 
property of others and a tolerance 
for human weakness, they will be 


able to build good lives on that. 
“There is more to life than socia- 
lizing. Life is very short. If you've 
missed out on your children’s lives 
you've missed out on everything, 


R. Ravichandran, 
Director, Yemkay Engineers. 


Our father has his own company 
here, so he has more time for us 
now. The best thing about our dad 
is that he takes us both seriously. 
Whatever we tell him we know he'll 
listen seriously, and discuss it with 
us. 
‘Our dad plays with us — tennis, 
indoor games and helps us with 
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homework. He’s always there for 
us, when we need him. 


Lavanya, aged 9 and 
Amrit, aged 13, 


[dont setasideacenain number 
hours, ora particular time of the 
day to spend with my son. That is 
impractical and unrealistic. I share 
whatever time I have with Kumar 
in whatever way I can. 

Tam a busy man with many 
commitments — poetry sessions, 
debates, official work.... One day 
when I came home from the office, 
Kumar was very naughty. | was 
tired, and snapped at him in 
anger. “You aren't fit to be my 
sont" Isaid. Myson looked back at 
me. “Youaren'tfitto be my father!” 
he said and began to cry. I felt very 
bad. From that day, I try not to let 
my frustrations at work affect my 
home. 

When weare severe with children 
they rebel, so I don't believe in 
imposing too many restrictions on 
Kumar. I take him out often... to 
the library... walking... shopping. 


I discuss my work with him and tell 
him my plansfor ourfamily... When 
Kumar and I are together I don't 
talk all the time. He talks to me 
and llisten as he tells me about his 
school, friends, and interests. He 
treats me as his equal, and | give 
him as much independence as | 
can. We are good friends. 
Kavingyor llanthevan, 
Information and Public 
Relations Officer. 


My father rarely scolds me. He 
never tells me notto do something 
but explains the right way to do 
it. He takes me with him when 
he goes out of town. 

My father sometimes appears on 
TVand all my friends ask me about 
him and I feel very proud. I like 
oniy a few of his poems. 

My father usually spends time 
with me.... playing.... reading... 
talking. Sometimes his friends 
come to see him but my father 
never drives me away. He makes 
me sit next to him and hold his 
hand as he talks to them. That 





makes me just as happy! 
Ram Kumar, oged 9. 


Meisgest won is that | don’ 
spend much time with my son 
Felix. In the morning | am always 
in a tush getting ready to go to 
work. In the evening it is often 
p.m. before I get back and Felixis 


already in bed. Even on Sundays! 
have to go to the office to get the 
reports done. I do try to keep time 
to play with him, but it is never 
enough. He wants me to share all 
his activities — going to the beach, 
or the park.... I never have time to 
hear about his school. 

“Mywife spends a lot of time with 
Felix and plays with him as she 
\works around the house, The major 
time I spend with him is when he 
needs help in his studies. He is 
interested in science and is always 
asking for colourful books on his 
favourite subject. When [work with 
him, | am usually surprised at all 
the things he knows. I have leant 
several things from him! 

One thing is clear, my relation: 
ship with my son, and the things he 
expects from me are very different 
from my own relationship with my 
father and what I expected from 
9 









him. The changing trend however 
appears a healthy one. 
Stanilaus, 
Administrative Officer, 
Government of India. 


| think work is very important to 
my father. Usually when I get back 
from school and want to tell him 
something, he isn't there! | don't 
like his kind of work. When I finish 
my studies, l would rather be unem: 
ployed, than do this type of office 
work, which takes so long, 

love the way my father speaks 
English, specially his pronunciation, 
T would like to learn a lot more 
from him if he gets time. 


Felix Simon, aged 8 


BHARATHI BALAN AND RUKKU 


Cover photo and photos 
Roja Ponsingh. 


“100 MUCH POCKET MONEY 


1S Too 


BAD!” 





“Mammy, my frend’s father gives him ten rupees every 
week. I'm ten! Can't I have pocket money too?” 

Gokulam decided to hold a group discussion to resolve 
this question. Sharanya (10) studies in Sishya. Siddharth (13), 
‘Aditya (11) and Jayanth (9) study in P.S. Senior Secondary 
School, Shiva and Mani (9 year old twins) and Brahaspathi (13) 
‘ive int Saudi Arabia, and were here on holiday. Read on to see 


what they had to say. 





Siddharth : We are all here to 
discuss the issue of pocket money 
Braha, tell us what you think. 

Braha : Yes, certainly its good 
to have pocket money of our own 
to spend, Before | came to India| 
had a vacation job, distributing 
newspapers. My friend who was 
doing it had to leave suddenly so! 
took over from him. | was happy 


a and Man 
+ shiva, Aditya ® 


to eam money of my own, by my 
‘oun effort! 

Shoranya : But here in India, 
pocket money isn't something you 
ear. It is something our parents 
give us. The children expect a 


certain weekly or monthly allow: 
ance. 





Shiva : lam sure if you looked 
around you could find some odd 
jobs to do, to make some money. 
But do you feel inclined to do that? 

Aditya : | don’t miss pocket 
money now, but [think lwould like 
some when I am thirteen 

Siddharth : How much would 
you like? 

Aditya : One rupee a day! 
(laughter all round). 

Mani : [have a friend at home 
who gets a lot of pocket money. 
He spends all of it on toys and is, 
rather spoilt, | wouldn't like to be 
that 

Siddharth : Ihave a friend who 
gets an enormous amount of pocket 
money everyweek, It’s ruining him 
as he is getting into all sorts of bad 
habits. 

Sharanya : Its not because he 
gets pocket money that he is bac, 





+ Sidharih, Haha, Sharanya andl Jayanh, 








but because his parents are not 
guiding him properly, either in 
spending or saving it! 


Jayanth : Yes! If we are pro- 
perly quided'we could learn to 
manage our money, to save it or 
spend it usefully. 

Braha : Well even if we have 
‘our own pocket money, we aren't 
really free to spend it as we like! | 
have a lot of money saved and 
want to spend iton a leather jacket 
but my mother just said no! 


Sharanya : If|want something, 
J ask my parents for it and they get 
it for me, So I don't really miss 
pocket money because I get what 
ever want anyway, 

Siddharth : Sharanya if you had 
pocket money what would you 
spend it on. 


Sharanya : 
guess. 

Mani : Yes! too have everything 
[want but | would still like to have 
pocket money, for myself... 

Broba : [think if wewant money 
we should work for it and earn it. 
That way we get the right values in 
life. We will also learn the value of 
hard work and have a sense of 


(shrugs) Books, | 


Bf achievement. I'm sure its a great 


feeling to earn for oneself 

Shiva ; | think its nice to have 
pocket money as long as its the 
right amount, because well learn 
tohandle it carefully. But too much 
js too bad. So we have to watch 
out. 


HASTHA SIVARAMAKRISHNAN 
u 


ly used today was patented in 
the year 1937. Who patented 
it? 

7. Surya, the Sun God in Indian 
mythology is said to ride across. 
the sky ina fiery chariot each 
day. How many spokes do 
the wheels of his chariot have? 
What do they represent? 

8. What makes the wind blow? 

9, Four major hydro-electric 
power projects of this country 
are to be found in Uttar 





1. When a man doesn't have a Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, 
beard, some people jokingly Kerala and Karnataka, Can 
refer to his having one! Do you name the locations in the 
you know the term used? four states? 

2, Which is the coldest place in 10. The term fraternity refers to a 
the world? group of men. Can you think 

3, The Equator, and the tropics. of a similar term referring toa 
of Capricorn and Cancer all____group of women? 
pass through a continent, 11. Where were the ancient Gods 
Which one? of Greece said to have lived? 


4. The city of Puri lies at the Who was their king? 
mouth of afamous|ndian river, 12, What ismeant by Allaho Akbar, 


Which one? achant uttered by every devout 
5. Which is the oldest coal field Muslim? 

in India? 
6. The ball point pen so common Compiled by “Mayurapriya.” 


* The number of eggs in a basket * This paragraph looks so ordinary, 
doubles everyminute. Thebasket that you might think that nothing 
is full of eggs in an hour. When is wrong with it. In fact, nothing 
was the basket half full? is. But itis unusual, Why? If you 

* Agoatherd had seventeen goats, Study it, and think about it you 
Allbutninedied Flowmasydid —™ayfind out, but l am not going 
hehon Wee to assist you in anyway. You 

must do it on your own. No 
doubt it will dawn on you, if you - 
work at it. Who knows? Go to 
work and try your skill! 
‘Compiled by 
R, Patanjali, aged 13 
‘Answers on page :87 

















~ GOGO-THE 


Robot! 


Tenyearold Arun came back 

TT from school one fine day, and 
dumped his satchel in the middle 
of the drawing room. He kicked 
off his shoes and ran to the garden 
to play, where his friends were 
waiting for him. Each of them fished 
out an assortment of colourful 
marbles from their pockets, and 
soon all the boys were engrossed 
in their game. 

In fact so intent were they on 
playing, that Arun hardly heard his 
mother scolding him for rushing 
off to play without having his even 
ing snacks and milk. Only when 
she marched firmly down the full 
length of the vast garden, and 
shouted in his ear, was Arun reluc: 
tantly persuaded to abandon the 
game. His mother sent away his 
friends and dragged him into the 
house. 

Arun, a sensitive child, knew that 
what he had done was wrong, but 
being rather pampered, he sported 
a sulky look for the rest of the 


evening, because his mother had 
scolded him. So that's why he got 
allong lecture from his mother, full 
of oft-repeated phrases... “You 
should do at least part of your 
home-work before you gotto play... 
you see too much TV... you don't 
revise your lessons... you haven't 
tidied your room.... you promised 
to take your pet dog out every 
evening, but now you are going 
back on your promise....” 

At last, it was bedctime, and 
grumpy looking Arun went tobed. 
He however did not go to sleep at 
once. He slowly fished out a hard: 
bound book with a colourfully illus: 
trated cover. It was a book about 
robots — his favourite subject at 
present. Ever since he had come to 
know about them, his imagination 


SHEELA NAYAK 
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had run riot and he never tired of 
wondering about their many uses. 
He had borrowed this book from 
his friend, and he read and read 
and read, until it was well past his 
bed time. 


Wat’ this? Arun coun 
believe his eyes when he sud- 
denly saw a robot about four feet 
high walking towards him, and 
standing by his bed. “What is your 





command, sir?” it asked. Arun 
sat up in bed and rubbed his eyes. 
His glance fell upon a calculator 
like device with plenty of tiny 
buttons, and switches marked on 
and off. He gingerly pressed the 
switch marked on, and hey presto, 
the robot got into action. It first 
brushed Arun's teeth for him, and 
then gave him a leisurely bath, 
Then it got him dressed for school, 
and made his bed, and tidied his 





room, arranged his school books 
according to his time table, and 
even tied his shoe laces for him. 
All this in a jiffy! 

‘Arun would have taken an hour 
and a half for all these things but 
the robot, (Arun gave it a fancy 
name — Gogo) did these chores 
in just half an hour. There was a 
‘whole hour to go before Arun had 
to leave for school, which he could 
use to play! 

At school, Arun was not at all 
attentive in class, so excited was 
he, thinking about Gogo. How 
good-looking his Gogo was — a 
squarish head, with plenty of metal 
screws keeping it in place, strong 
metallic arms and legs, two red 
beads for eyes that flashed light 
when Gogowas switched on. Arun 
could hardly wait to get back home 
to be with his new friend again, At 
last it was four o'clock, and Arun 
rushed home 

Ah! There was Gogo, standing 
inacomerof his room!He operated 
the remote control, and the robot 
came upto him with a soft clang, 
clang, clang. Arun spread all his 
notebooks in front of Gogo, and 
pressed abutton, Ah! The difficult 
English essay was written in a matter 
‘of minutes and the problems in the 
Maths book (real problems, thought 
Arun) were solved in seconds. The 
map which Gogo drew in Arun's, 
Geography notebook looked as if 
it had been traced out of the text 
book. 

Homework taken care of, Arun 
ordered Gogo to take his pet dog 
for a walk. Gogo also returned 





‘Ambu : My doggy’s tail is missing, 
Ditbu : No problem! You can get you 
dog a new one from the retail shop, 


— Kavitha Rajaram, aged 12 


oo 


‘Arun's comics, borrowed from the 
library at the end of the road, and 
checked out a new lot for him, 

Arun glanced at the clock. The 
time was just five-thirty. All his 
work was over! He now had'two 
hours to play, and two hours to 
watch TV! Had itnot been for Gogo, 
he would still be doing his maths 
homework! Shouting with joy, Arun. 
set off to one of his friends’ house 
to play. 

Tucked cosily under a warm 
blanket that night, Arun thought 
how nice it would be if two more 
robots emerged suddenly out of 
the blue, just as Gogo had done 
and helped his father and mother 
with their work, What a lot of free 
time it would mean. His parents 
‘would then have plenty of time for 
outings and picnics. Dad could 
play cricket with Arun all day and 
his mother could tell him stories 
wherever they stopped. They 
could... 

Arun's fantasising continued, 
until he heard his mother's voice 
distinctly in his ear, 7 . 
it's seven thirty! Won't you be late 
for school? I've been trying to wake 
you up forthe last ten minutes...” 
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A120, 901 up and rubbed his 
eyes sleepily. “Where is my 
robot? It will brush my teeth for, 
me,” he murmured. His father 
entered the room. “What is this 
about robots, son? Have you been 
dreaming science fiction? Sweet 
dreams ....hmmm?” 


Poor Arun, fully awake by now 
found no Gogo by his bedside. He 
was almost in tears. His father 
pulled out the half-hidden book, 
that Arun had been reading the 
previous night from under his 
pillow, and soon put two and two 
together. 


“You have been dreaming that 
you have a robot who does all your 
‘work foryou, haven't you?” he said. 
“And now you are disappointed 
because it all seemed so real in 
your dream, Well son, let me tell 


you something! Itis true that science 
has worked wonders for man, but! 
this doesn't mean that we can use 
machines to do all our work, and 
be lazy. Do you remember! warned 
Yyou not to use a calculator to work 
‘out your sums? It was because by 
doing so, you could hinder your 
brain in it’s rightful function — 
working for you! What do you think. 
will become of us if we have robots 
doing all our work? We will ecome 
lazy and dull, with no enthusiasm 
left for life! Now get set, and get 
ready for school before your mother 
starts another lecture on punctua- 
lity!” 

‘Arun grinned, He thought his 
father’s words made sense. Yet, as 
he brushed his teeth and had a 
bath he couldn't help thinkinglong- 
ingly of Gogo — not just a helper 
but a friend... 





With the passing of ce! 
He will blaze trails 


symbol of courage, 
‘achievement. We fis 
in 1961. He will live 
valour and heroism 


hen I try and look back 

and recall all I can about 

my childhood and youth, 

some things are clearly 

‘etched in my mind, and some things 

have been forgotten. The mysteri 

‘ous wheels of my memory turn, 

and bring forth scenes which lie 

slumbering in the secret chambers 
of my brain. 

I would like to begin my story 

with an incident that I shall never 


inturies man will 
far beyond 


ay great men 
a an in outer space 


‘a-yard stick 
iyst became fami 
forever as an 
in the name 


venture onto other 
the Solar System, an‘ 


ho made it happen But 


a yer in the 


will remain foreo 
become a 
me today, has 
by which to measure hum 
* har with himonan Leet y 
‘example of a great civic 
f mankind. 








forget — it tells of aman ina linen 
suit, and an orange paper airplane. 


hen the sun shines bright 

ly, and summer holidays 

are about to begin, herald 

ing a time of tramping 
along forest trails and camping 
along the banks of the Gzhat, itis 
a rare pupil indeed who feels like 
studying. The most interesting text 
books pale, every lesson drags on 
endlessly and recess is greeted like 
a promised gift. 
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‘One such late spring morning, 
when I looked out of the window 
to get a better view of the street 
below, | saw boughs of white and 
purple lilac blossoming wildly. 

‘One of the boys in my class, tore 
‘page from his notebook, made a 
paper airplane and shot it out of 
the window. Itwas caught up by a 
wave of warm air, and carried quite 
a distance, across the street and 
beyond. 

Soon all the children were busy 
tearing pages from their notebooks. 
There was a great rustling of paper 
and moments later, squadrons of 
paper airplanes were flying out of 
the second storey windows. Allmy 
classmates stood at the windows 
and closely watched their planes 
and those of their competitors. 


“Hey look at mine...” 
“Mine's gone further!” 
“It has not... it’s dropped!” 
“No! It's doing a loop 
“What do you know about 
loops!" 
“Get lost before I sock you!” 
“Watch out yourself!” 

Inthe meanwhile, Itook my own 
time making a plane out of the 
‘orange cover of my notebook. igno: 
ting the clamour and pushing I took 
my place at the window and saw a 
middle-aged man with a goatee 
coming down the street. He was 
wearing a linen suit and a straw 
hat, and he also wore a pair of 
steelrimmed glasses on his nose. 
At the sound of shouting he raised 
his head and smiled and waved. 

Thad just launched my beautiful 
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airplane, when the man looked up 
and disaster struck! My plane sailed 
in a smooth curve,and then went 
into a nose dive and knocked off 
the old man's glasses, which shatter- 
ed with a tinkling sound. The old 
man bent over and began to grope. 
The children rushed back to their 
seats. 

‘A few minutes later, Lev Mikhai- 
lovich Bespalov, our Physics teacher, 
walked in with the man in the linen 
suit. He placed my airplane on his 
desk. “Whose is this?” he asked. 

All the children examined the 
tops of their desks. No one said a 
word. 

Then Lev Mikhailovich picked 
up my plane and examined it. “Well 
Twill not punish you,” he said. 
“The summer holidays begin forty- 
five minutes from now. If! do not 
find out whose plane this is, we will 
part on unfriendly terms for the 
summer.” 

Slowly I got up from my seat in 
the middle row, although my neigh- 
bour tugged at my trouser leg to 
prevent me from owning up. 
shook off his hand. “It’s my fault 
Lev Mikhailovich,” I said. Then 
tumed to the stranger. “Please 
excuse me! It was an accident!” 

The stranger shrugged and 
smiled. “An honest confession 
‘exonerates you, young man. Ishall 
not hold it against you. Iwas young 
‘once myself, you know!” 
to our Physics teacher. 
age. You can't do anything about 
that! So | will excuse them.” 

Lev Mikhailovich nodded. “Well 
build model planes and gliders this 





summer!” he promised. He had 
been an Air Force Pilot, and under- 
stood our passion for planes. 

Ttold my family about the inci 
dent, that evening. “I bet you were 
scared!” said Zoya, my sister. “I 
was a bit scared at first!” I replied. 
“But I was lucky, the man was a 
nice fellow. I think he was just as 
scared as | was!” 


was born on March 9, 
1934, in the village of 
Klushino in the Gzhatsk 
District in the U. S. S. R. 

Ours was a very ordinary family, 
no different from the millions of 
other workers’ families in our 
country, Klushinowas an attractive 
village, green in summer and deep 
in snowdrifts during the winter. 





By the time I was three or four 
years old, | knew many rhymes by 
heart, and I was always eager to 
recite them. remember, itwas on 
the last day of the year 1940, that | 
waited eagerly for my brother Valya 
toreturn from school. As soon as! 
caught sight of him, I dashed out 
to meet him. “I'm going with you! 
To School! To the party!” I cried. 

“{ don't mind taking you, but 
you are too young. They may not 
let you in!” said my brother. 

“twas your teacher who invited 
me!” said I 

So the three of us excitedly got 
ready to go to the school party. 
For the special occasion my mother 
had gifts for us all. Valya, Boris 
and [were given new shirts to wear, 
and Zoya got a pretty blouse. We 
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hurried to the school, for we did 
not want to be late. 

The auditorium was packed 
There were strings of coloured flags 
stretched actoss the room. The 
walls were adorned with pine 
boughs. Valya and! made ourway 
across to the small stage with diff 
culty, 

Everything was new to me, and 
fascinating. Some of the older 
children were wearing home-made 
fancy-dress costumes. There were 
many children dressed as squirrels, 
foxes, snow-flakes and snow- 
maidens. 

“Who is that Valya?” I asked 
pointing to a lady in a long black 
dress with stars. Her long blond 
hairreached down to her waist and 
the small black cap she had on was 
crowned by a half moon made of 


yellow paper. 

“That is Nina Belova, our neigh- 
bour. She is dressed as Night!” 
replied Valya. 

Then Valya and his friend placed 
a chair on the stage, so that I could 
stand on it, and so that the children 
could see me. They lifted me up 
onto the chair and I did not wait to 
be announced. I shouted instead: 
“Dear children !'lrecite two poems 
foryou. Please listen!" had trouble 
pronouncing some letters and 
people were amused by my childish 
tones and they clapped loudly: 


“Tabby Cat is purring softly 
(On the window in her sleep 

Are you sleeping? Tell me, Tabby 
What do cats see in thetr sleep?” 


Iwent on to recite a poem about 
afirtree. Then bowed three times 





like a real actor. 
Then Grandfather Frost came 
up to me and gave me a bag of 
sweets, “This is for you Gagarin. 
For your courage and talent!” he 
said, 
looked up at the bearded figure. 
“Are you really Grandfather Frost?” 
Tasked in wonder. 
“Certainly! The realest one there 
is! Thave come to this party straight 
from the forest!” came the reply 
“Then why is your beard made 
of flax?” I asked stretching out my 
hand towards the false beard. But 
Grandfather Frost evaded mewith 
awink, and shook his fist. He went 
ontotalk tosome other children. 


was growing up to be a 
stubborn child. At times 
this stubbomness took on 
unexpected forms. 

I remember the day our neigh 
bours’ sons Zhenya and Volodya 
came to invite us to make a ski 
jump. All of us worked very hard 
together to make the jump, piling 
new, hard, layers of snow one on 
top of the other. By the time dark: 
ness fell the ski jump was built. It 
looked magnificent! 

The following day ! impatiently 
woke everyone up very early, 
(nearly getting my ears boxed in 
the process of pouring a cup of 
cold water over Zoya's face!) and 
then told Valya that I didn’twant to 
go on the sled with the girls, but 
wanted to ski with him. 

Valya was reluctant to allow me 
to ski. He was quite sure I'd break 
my neck. But I insisted. I put on 





my hat and coat and ran out with 
Volodya, my bosom friend, and 
greatest rival. The competition 
between us was always fierce, to 
see who was first in everything — 
who brought home more berries 
or mushrooms from the forest, or 
who could ski faster! 

Alter some of these sessions I 
would come home so frozen, that 
my stiff fingers could not pull off 
myboots or untie my hat. My family 


-soon guessed that if! was beaming, 


or teasing my brothers,that I had 
got the better of Volodya that day! 
On the other hand, if I was glum 
and unsociable and couldn't eat 
much, it meant that Volodya had 
got the best of me! 


My mother felt thiat such intense 
competition would be harmful for 
us. “What doyou care? Let him be 
firstson,” she would often say. But 
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my father egged meon. “What are 
you teaching him, my dear?” he 
would ask my mother. “What do 
you mean by saying — let Volodya 
be first?” His words to me were 
like oil on fire. However between 
Volodya and me there was never 
any undethandedness. The compe- 
tition was always fair. 

Although Volodya and I were 
reasonably good skiers, we had 
never tried the ski jump used by 
the older children. Oneafternoon, 
we decided to change this state of 
things. We argued for awhile about 
who should jump first, and then 
decided that Volodya should go 
before me. Volodya got a running 
start and he flew through the air a 
good distance and landed on bis 
feet. 

He turned and called to me to 
thy. Itook a deep breath and then 
| got off toa running start. As I flew 
up my left ski somehow loosened, 
fell off. I dropped into the snow 
and looked down in dazed horror 
at my right ski. The tip of it was 
broken! 

Twas not really hurt. Valya who 
Too MUCH 2 had rushed out to stop us but had 
DIETING PERHAPS? been too late, came up and took us 
home. Volodya and I were both 
deeply disappointed. A broken ski 
meant no more skiing! 

T hardly ever cried as a child. 
But that day, once was home, my 
tears would not be contained. 

My family tried to comfort mein 
vain, “Weill fix it good as new,” 
they assured me. Butl knew that a 
patched skiwould break again, and 
: i sobbed without letting up. 
RITA RAARM AGED Whenmyfatherretumed, hewas 








quickly told about the accident. 
He had never been one to coddle 
‘us, but | think my despair touched 
him. Besides I had lost, so the 
family honour was at stake! So he 
said he'd buy me a new pair of skis 
the following week. 

And yet | would not stop crying, 
“Il probably forget how to ski by 
next week, then Volodya will always 
beat me!" I said woefully, 

My father winked at me, and 
turned to my brother. “Well, we 
are supposed to be carpenters, 
aren't we, Valya? Come to the 
shed!" And that very evening anew 
pair of skis were ready — a fine 
pair indeed! 

The next day when I came home 
frozen with cold, I was smiling and 
hungry and I teased my brothers 
with relentless energy. None of 








them asked me whether | had 
beaten Volodya, They didn't need 
to, 


he days of the summer of 
1941, were long and 

sunny. Ore day while 

leafing through a back 

issue of the Young Pioneer maga- 
zine | found the photograph of a 
‘beautifulkite, Itwasmade of paper 
and slats, and everything else seem: 
ed small in comparison with it. 
‘There were also instructions on how 
it should be made. I persuaded 
\Vaiya to help me and we used news- 
paper and slats to makea fine kite. 
We had just launched it, when a 
piece of glass pierced Valya's heel 
He let go off thekite and we watch: 
ed it soar up towards a flock of 
birds and then tum and vanish from 
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sight. 

Everyday Volodya, and I would 
‘wait for Valya to get back from 
school so that we could make kites. 
My father was annoyed by this kite- 
‘craze because he'd barely have time 
to see the newspaper before we'd 
whisk it away for the next kite! 

One day, Valya brought home a 
dusty, model glider, full of holes, 
with one wing wrenched away. Its 
wing span was about a metre, and 
tome it looked huge. “It's just like 
a real airplane!” I cried. 

“No, its a glider. It flies in the 
wind like a kite!” explained Vala, 
but I was sure that anything with 
wings was an airplane. 

My father took an interest in the 
glider,and as Valya and he tried to 
fixit, [was constantly in their way. 1 
would give Valya a chisel or pliers 
he didn’t want, trying to make 
myself useful, and ask them to 
hurry. 

“The day came when itwas finally 
ready, and Valya and I took it to 
the meadow. It did not fly in the 
first attempt, or in the second and 
the other children who had gather- 
ed there to watch, began laughing, 









and teasing us. 

Iwas really very upset, but Valya 
only said:“There must be something 
wrong with the design. It can be 
used for firewood! Come on, let's 
go home!” 

I blocked his path. “One last 
time Valya!” I pleaded. 

So Vaiya launched it once more... 
and this time it remained airborne. 
Valya and Iwere delighted beyond 
words. The glider eclipsed our kites 
completely, and until we finally 
‘wrecked it, we lost interest in every- 
thing else. 

T sometimes wonder why I re- 
member the events of that winter 
of 1941 so clearly. Perhaps it was 
because it was the last time we 
celebrated the season together, as 
a family; my parents, brothers and 
sister ll together in our own house, 
atour owntable, in ournative place. 
Perhaps it was also because 1941 
did not bring us many expected 
joys. The war intervened. 

Thad just started my education 
at the Klushino primary school, 
when on June 22, war broke out. 
For a long time Klushino was cut 
off from the outside world. Sowe 
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lived in fire and smoke. Day and 
night something nearby wes on fire. 

There was once an air battle on 
Klushino, and I watched from the 
ground, the unrelenting attack of 
the red-starred fighters and the 
scornful, gloomy crosses of the 
Luftwaffe. The details of thisbattle, 
and indeed the trauma of the war 
itself were etched in my memory 
forever. 

‘We went through difficult times. 
Our stomachs were hardly ever 
full, We were often frightened by 
the continual fring. Wewere driven 
from our home into a dug-out 
Many of my friends lost their fathers. 

The children of my generation 
had to look after their homes with 
meagre means, and take adult cares 
onto their young shoulders. Per 
haps that is why I found in myself a 
bburing thirst for knowledge. When 





the warwas over, Iresumed school, 
after a two-year break. I was eager 
to be a fully-fledged Soviet citizen 
and a defender of my country, as 
soon as possible. 


© childhood passed, and 
life as it always does, 
scattered our family. Yet 
many years later after I 
orbited space I visited Valya in his 
home, in the city of Ryazan and 
we reminiscenced about our kites 
and the glider. Iwondered whether 
my great passion for flyingwas not 
born in those far-off days when I 
‘was so completely taken up with, 
my kite and glider. I even remem: 
bered a poem we learnt then: 
Like Vodopyanov I shall be 
When I can fly my country's planes. 
Til see our planet underneath 
‘As I soar down the shy’s blue lanes.” 














That evening the boys kept up a 
cheerful chatter, and they all 
listened to Akku'srather tame story 
‘without appearing bored or distrac- 
ted 

Akku was quite happy to note 
that the children were not moping 
anymore. She was in such a good 
mood that she did not even mind 
Dr. Dutt, who sat in a corner of the 
verandah reading by the light of 
theoillamp. She even felt generous 
enough to serve him some dinner. 
The next evening she knew that 
her master would return and she 
was sure he would handle the situa- 
tion well 

The boys pretended to be tired 
and went to bed early. Akku went 
to sleep on her mat in the kitchen 
and her son in the dining room, 
after making sure that the door 
was bolted,and that Dr. Dutt was 
locked out 
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The children waited quietly but 
impatiently for a whole hour and 
then after making sure that both 
‘Akku and her son were asleep they 
crept out of the front door, and 
joined Dr. Dutt on the verandah 

Ithad already been decided that 
Rashmi, would stay on the verandah 
with her flashlight and keep watch, 
so that she could quickly raise the 
alarm in case of danger. She had 
also been warned not to doze off at 
any cost. Rashmi, incredibly brave, 
had agreed to follow instructions 
implicitly. She now waved to the 
rest, as they set off to the green 
house, and sat down leaning against 
a pillar to wait... 


run and Dr. Dutt spread 
Sharad’s mattress on the flobr 
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of green house and sat down. The 
only light came from a flickering 
candle set inside a clay pot, so that, 
the light wouldn't be visible from 
outside, Dr. Dutt would sleep until 
two o'clock while Arun kept awake, 
and then Arun would sleep while 
Dr. Dutt kept watch. The one who 
was awake had to sit up so that his, 
head would be visible from outside. 

Sharad and Amal sat outside on 
a allen tree trunk, armed with Dr. 
Dutt’s flashlight, and two sturdy 
canes in case of danger. It had 
rained the previous day. Soon 


fireflies started flitting about the 





forest, lighting up the trees like litle 
Christmas lights. Watching them 
made the vigil less boring for the 
two boys. 

An hour passed in silence. It got 
colder! Sharad wished he had 
thought of bringing his blanket... 
but it would have been too easy to 
drift off to sleep if he had been 
cosyand comfortable. Pethapsthe 
discomfort would keep him awake! 
‘Amal stroked Basker who sat by 
his feet, silent but awake as if he 
knew what was about to happen. 

Suddenly, just as Amal's watch 
had beeped the midnight hour, they 
heard a terrible screech! Sharad 
sprang to his feet, hisheart beating 


fast and legs trembling 

“What is it?” cried Amal, and 
then they saw Rashmi running 
towards them, and Arun ran out of 
the green house too. Only Basker 
remained where Ke was. He had 
pricked up his ears but neither 
barked or whined. 

Sharad heard a flapping sound 
and Rashmi screamed in fear. “The 
lost spirit!” she cried. Sharad held 
her hand, and pointed upwards: 
“There's the lost spirit. well, well!” 
he said. All the children looked up 
and saw through the darkness, the 
flapping wings of a huge owl. “I 
think its a fish owl, Uncle Shyam 
said something about there being 
one in this area!" said Amal. 

This little incident broke the 
monotonyof the nightwatch. “Well, 





that's a good explanation for one 
of Akku’s stories, so maybe there's 
good explanation for the sleeping 
sickness too!" said Sharad, “Now 
all of you back to your places at 
once!” 

Allthe children went back to their 
places, and except for the crickets, 
the forest was quiet again...... 





t two o'clock the shift in the 

green house changed, Dr. Dutt 
was awakened and Arun went to 
sleep. Dr, Dutt was alert and wide 
awake. He called Sharad and Amal 
in fora chat. Sharad was too suspi- 
cious, and he sent Amal in to see 
what Dr, Dutt wanted, 

‘Amal walked into the green house 
nervously. Was this some kind of 
trick? As he walked in, he saw Dr. 
Dutt pull out many aerosol con 
tainers from his bag. Whatever 
were they? 

Dr. Dutt looked up and smiled. 
Inthe fickering candlelight, histeeth, 
looked sharp and his eyes looked 
red. Amalwas scared and he edged 
backwards, 

“These containers hold many 
kinds of poisons, Amal,” said Dr. 
Dutt beckoning to him to sit down 
beside him. 

Poisons?” gasped Amal. “What 
are they for?” 

“I just brought these along in 
case we needed them. I'm showing 
them to you so that you can use 
them if required,” explained Dr. 
Dutt. “These poisons don’t have 
much of aneffecton human beings. 
Of course you must not eat them! 
That would be dangerous,” 


Amal came out of the green 
house smiling to himself. “Iwas so 
scared when I saw him. | thought 
he looked like Dracula. Iwas sure 
he was going to kill us all. I don't 
know why I was so scared,” he 
said. 

“L think it is our imaginations 
‘which makes us scared Amal,” said 
Sharad. “I was scared when you 
‘went in there too! Perhaps Dr. Dutt 
does not even know we are so 
scared and suspicious of him!” 


‘on it was three o'clock. Amal 

Send Sharad were quite sleepy. 
Perhaps nothing would happen. 
Sharad went to see if Rashmi was 
all right. She was sitting in a huddle 
in a comer of the verandah, with 
her eyes wide open. In the light of 
the torch, she looked like a kitten, 
with her light eyes and fair skin. 
Sharad patted her head reassuring- 
ly and went back to Amal. 

‘Amal was bored. When Sharad 
‘came back he stood up and stretch: 
ed his legs. “Shall we give up this 
idea? | can’t see any danger!” he 
said, As they were talking they 
suddenly heard a whimper. It was 
Basker. He was looking into the 
green house and was making a 
strange sound in his throat 

‘Amal and Sharad quickly opened 
the door of the green house for 
they could no longer see Dr. Dutt’s 
head in the glow of the candle, and 
there was Dr. Dutt fast asleep on 
the mattress. 

“The crook has ust fallen asleep. 
Was he playing games with us..” 
Sharad's indignant words were cut 
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short by Basker’s barks. “What's 







the matter Basker?” asked Amal 
‘The two boys cautiously crept upto 
where Dr. Dutt and Arun layasleep. 
Whatwas wrong? They could hardy 
see anything in the dim light. 

Sharad picked up Dr. Dutt’s 
matchbox and lit two more candles. 

“Look...” screamed Amal. Then 
Sharad also saw what Amal had 
seen. They stood frozen with fear 
for a second, and then Sharad 
collected his scattered wits together, 
and tore out to get the sticks, Amal 
close behind him. 

What they had seen was frighten: 
ingindeed. Three blood-red snakes 
had been clingingto Dr. Dutt’sarm 
and legs, while a fourth had been 
wound around Arun’s leg! 

Sharad and Amal raced back with 
their sticks and tried to prise the 
ugly creatures off Dr. Dutt and Arun 
They had seen snake-catchers at 
work and thought of imitating them, 
but their efforts were in vain. Nothing 
would dislodge the snakes, which 
clung as if they were glued to their 
victims! 

Finally Sharad was about to give 
up, when Amal remembered the 
aerosol containers. Maybe they 
would work against these red 


snakes. He opened Dr. Dutt’s bag 
and quickly sprayed some poison 
‘on Arun’sleg. The creature shiver- 
ed like red jelly, and fell off. 





‘Amal and Sharad then sprayed 
the poison onto the snakes clinging 
to Dr. Dutt, until they too fell off, 
and lay on the floor twitching grotes. 
quely. 

Unable towake up either of them, 
they first lifted up Arun carefully 
between them and carried him to 
the verandah. Rashmi was terri 
fied when she saw Arun unconsci- 
ous. “What's the matter!” she 
whispered in fright. 

Amal and Sharad told Rashmi 
as much as they could, and carried 
Arun up to their room. The three 
of them quickly spread a mat for 
Dr. Dutt on the verandah. Then 
Sharad sent Rashmi for a cake of 
washing soap which he rubbed on 
his hands and legs. He made Amal 
do the same. 

“So you think it’s a kind of leech, 
do you?” asked Amal. 

imm! They are not snakes. 
I'm sure of that!” replied Sharad. 

Asking Rashmi to wait for them, 
‘once more the boys ran to the green 
house. There they saw another of 


Last year, September 1, 1989, was cele 
brated as International World Peace Day. 
‘On this occasion a Japanese organisation 
called World Peace Bell organisation 
presented a huge bell to Berlin which is 
also known as the Town of Peace, Dr. 
Boerbel Schindler Sactkow of the German 
Democratic Republic and Sachiko Waki 
zaka of Japan rang the bell for peace in 
the world 
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the creatures on Dr. Dutt’sleg. Once 
again, they sprayed it and then 
dragged the unconscious man out 
onthe mattress and then with great 
difficulty carried him towards the 
bungalow. Rashmi ran out to help 
them settle him on the mat. With 
the torch they checked once again 
toseeifthere were anymore of the 
creatures clinging to him but luckily 
there weren't. In fact there was no 
trace of them on the skin at all 
Only a slight redness remained, 
““f | remember right, there’s no 
point in trying to wake them up 


now!” said Sharad. “We'll wait 
until morning!” 
“Maybe we should go back and 


spray the green house!” said Amal. 


Alter a slight hesitation Sharad 
agreed. Theyran back to the green 
house and carefully sprayed the 
place, and then closed the door 
and ran out. It hadn't even taken 
two minutes, 

The tired trio then had a good 
wash andwent tobed. Sharad and 
Amal were too tired even fo fill 
Rashmi in with the details, They 
were asleep as soon as their heads 
touched their pillows, Rashmi how- 
ever lay in bed wondering about 
the strange events of the night. 
Well, they could confront Dr. Dutt 
in the morning and get some 
answers... 


(To be continued) 
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he ancient myths of India, 
often speak of the pushpaka 
vahana, a heavenly chariot which 
transported the Gods across the 
sky. The ancient legends of the 
Mayans and Chinese also make 
mention of vehicles of flight. 

We accept these stories today 
without wonder, just as we accept 
without surprise the drone of an 
aircraft above us. We hardly ever 
wonder what went into the achive: 
mentof the dream of man toh 

The story of flight is an interest 
ing one, for success was ours only 
after walking a hard route of 
research, experimentation and 
failure, 

‘The dream began with the tower- 
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jumpers of the middle ages, who 
trusted their lives to home-made 
vwings;a bone shattering experiment 
indeed! An Italian who studi. 


ed human muscle, concluded 
that it was impossible for man 


to fly by his own strength, 


t was Leonardo da Vinci, the 

multifaceted genius from italy, 
who approached flight in a rigidly 
scientific spirit. He made a detailed 
study of the motion of birds, airflow 
and air resistance toa bodyin fight, 
and then made several sketches of 


flying machines, He also designed 
the first parachute which he called 
a “pyramidal tent made of Jinen.” 

The main flaw in Leonardo da 
Vinci's design was however that 
human muscle was used as a 
propulsive force, Unfortunately the 
human body heavy and unstream: 
linedas it is, is simply not designed 
to fly 

For about two hundred years 
after Renaissance, flight progress 
‘was stalled. Although the discovery 
of the properties of hot air and 
hydrogen, held the world in the 
grip of excitement of balloon flights, 
it was not until the 20th century 
that true flight with power and 
control was achieved. 


hen one thinks of the in 
ventor of an aeroplane, it is 
always the names of the Wright 
brothers, which spring to mind. 
However, Sir George Cayley, is 
acknowledged as, “the true inventor 
of the air plane” byaeronauts, Not 
content with balloon fights, Cayley 
decided to use an engine, and he 
fixed wings on his aircraft, He 
called this “a first mover.” So far 
the emphasis had been on vehicles 
lighter than air, (Cayley had built a 
model glider in 1804 }, but few 
people know that Cayley built a 
plane, which carried a ten-year-old 
passenger! 














‘The 19th century saw a sudden 
burst of aeronautics, At the turn of 
the century, the Wright brothers 
finally broke through to success. 
‘They were master craftsmen and 
their two minds worked like one. 


With much encouragement from 
their father, they experimented with, 
aviation in their bicycle shop. 

‘The designing of a good propeller 
proved difficult. Once this difficulty 
was overcome the Wright brothers 
‘were ready for the final test. Itwasat 
Kitty Hawk, along the beach in North 
Carolina that mankind achieved the 
dream, Inthe words of Wilbur Wright 
— “the age of flight had come at 
last!" The Wright Memorial at Kitty 
Hawk, houses a replica of the 
brothers’ plane. 





fter this break-through many 
A planeswere buit. The Germans 
used an airship called Zeppelin for 
bombing during World War I, but it 
was destroyed when it burst into 
flames, Another airship called the 
Hindenberg was built. It was a 
lary craft, 804 feet long, and could 
carry 72 passengers. It even had a 
dining toom and lounge! This plane 
made 63 flights before it burst into 
flames. Both these German 





* A supersonic jet: breaking the Sound 
Barner! 
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Guest: I'd like a quiet room please! 
Receptionist : All the rooms are quiet 
sir it only the quests who are noisy! 
G. Kartik 


machines were filled with hydrogen 
gas, which was highly dangerous. 


he problem of combining 

maximum power with minimum 
‘weight was solved by nature in the 
course of evolution. This can be 
observed in the fast flapping flight 





of insects, and the more sophisti- 
cated flight of birds. The flying 
members of the animal kingdom 
attained flight only after a long 
process of rialand errorjike men! 

Speed became the obsession of 
the early fliers. Engines gradually 
began to be built for more power. 
Thirty-five planes were entered in 
the air meet at Reins, where the 
first ever air race in history was 
held! In 1913, the Deperduss, a 
French aircraft set the record for 
speed at 127 miles per hour! 

As knowledge grew, difficulties 
were overcome. Aviation was a 
challenge that man could not resis. 
Asmore and more efficient engines 
were built, itbecame a challenge to 
fly faster than sound. The problem 
was not the speed, but layin over: 
coming the Sound Barer; planes 
experienced loss of control and 
shaking at this invisible wall in the 








sky, In October, 1947, Bell X — 1 
became the first to exceed the speed 
of sound, Now the Supersonic Con: 
corde carries passengers at twice 
the speed of sound, 


Researchers at NASA (National 
Academy of Space Aviation) in 
the USA, are looking beyond the 
space shuttle programmes towards 
hypersonic commercial transport, 
in plain words, vehicles that will 
travel eight to twenty-five times the 
speed of sound! 


Troex we have sy full of 
planes, and for an’ orderly 
control of this ever:increasing air 
traffic, several computers, radars 
and monitors displaying air space 
on screen are being put to use. 


Congested airports and air space 
has become a problem in many 
countries, particularly USA 

‘There are many questions that 
‘we must ask ourselves. Do we need 
to spend staggering amounts of 
money on research in aviation? 
‘Where willitlead? Could the money 
be put to better use? What will be 
the use of aviation projects, their 
value in terms of human needs and 
priorities? 
these questions are being 
discussed both in our country and 
abroad, Aviation touches all of 
mankind, so the direction in which 
\we mustgo now, mustbe a collective 
human decision, 

BHANU MOHAN 


Courtesy: Life and Science. 
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King Sampadi ruled 
from Pundaripura’the — § 
capital of the kingdom 
of Kalinga. 

‘My queen! Look at our 


daughter playing with 
her friends, 


Fre] accept what a 


J going to tell you 
255] thout ear Out 
“| daughter is subject 1 





Oh no! Pushpagandhi must 
never mary! 









Let us turn back, 
iy friend! It 
grows late. 


ae. Stead 


Maitreya sent his trained hawk to 


catch the bird. My 
xe v4 5) 
NE 
SP Be 
es! hs 





=— 
Pushpagandhi and her friends were 
Kovig span nthe ae 





wai gon 
“all AT er 









‘The two friends 
chased the birds 
through the forest 


lg? Ne sd 
A 


WA 








Just then her bird 
swooped downwards, 
seeking protection 












Startled by the princess’ cries 
the frightened hawk fled. 








of sight listening, 









princess! After all hasn't the time come for 
you to marry? 
a 








Maitreya stepped out 
into view, 


WT A git 
Do not be afraid! | By FN 

have bound my. = 

hk securely 





‘This is the border of the kingdom of 
Kalinga, We are here on a picnic. 
Please share our food, 







I am Maitreya, prince of Malwa. Did | 
hear your friend address you as princess?) 

















fradutta returned home sadly and told 
ing Nan 2 




















— 
Once King Patraka 
of Nepal was riding 
along a mountain 








vialicy hr ot 
You said you know the 
language of the birds. 
What are these birds 
suing? 





bys 
Let us stay ese 
ords are true... Ha..! H,.! Ha. 










After a while a peasant 
did come that way. 








th 
hungry. God bless 
you. 


Fond 
The priest ended his tale 








The ministe 
dan 


pushed the peasant out 


The snake spoke. 


The peasant is a good man... Ido not 
‘wish to bite him... He eats only ane 
‘meal everyday because he shares all 

that he has with an old man, His good 
deeds protect him from all harm.,! 








hy ol yh 





off the curse. 


If you feed the hungry, your son's life wall 
be safe. Give away as much food as you 
can, Perform yagnas and poojas to ward 
















Air corel consideration RNP? 
Nandan gave his consent to:the "A 
TMnatchyand the wedding took 


‘Oh! How long 
Meghabhoothit 











Whoa 


longtime it 








dare walk into my 
net! Ha! Ha! Ha! 








A feast for me today! 


Maitreya said humbly Thave been married 











es only ten days must 

B72 Beton santero 
bya ‘boon before you eat me, comfort her. Then | 
eS tig will return, 
x 


lay 

day! I do not even have 
my sword! id 
Hal Hal Hai That's a jokel Return, 


Indeed! Do you expect me to belleve 
you? 












cow can keep its 


word, do you think won't? 
Sh ie af a 





Sit! Lam a well-educated prince! 
I know that this body wil be 
destroyed one day or another, 












NZ fi 


Tosa the demons co 
sity, Maitreya told him the y 











My Be calf jut nage ol, Lt 
eed my call, and take leave of ny child. 
‘Then Tal surly return 







The cow pleaded. 








word see honest 
creature again! You may return to 


Sony Lam late. I had to comfort my oni 


calf! Now you must satisfy your hunger! 















Thave 
‘offered my: 
self to you! 
You must kil 
me and 
satisfy your 
hunger. 


5 zn 7 TY No, Teannot 
% 7 = * aga kill such a 
noble crea 





‘wo animals eame "Maitreyo ended hs ale. 
10 the attention, of Lord Vishnu, 


~ “Do you think I cannot be as honest 


Your sacrifices wll be an example for all 
the people of the world and will always 
be remembered! 






Maitreya promised the'demon that he Maitreya retumed home 
would retuen and told Pushpagandhi 


_Althat had happened 












{1 do not retum 1 wall be guilty of the 
sin of tuning away a hungry man 
‘who begs for alms, 


Its difficult for me to have to leave you, 
dear one! But I must keep my word. 





Pushpogandhi determined to go with. | As 
her husband. 











Maineya sapped 2 Do not think 
into the rive for you can suim 
a bath and 2 gy and 
quickly swam to i \ - escape, Lam 
the place where “- # ” following you 
Pushpagendhi 4g 


hued C 
«just then Pushpatandhi stepped out 
irom the bushes. 


RG ee 
WIC cos mes 


WG. 





‘Aha! At last you came to me! lam 


What do you iusband! I beg of 


“Gio re you?) (~ Give me ack my 
h 








If somone asks you for alms just 
as you are about to eat can you 
refuse? Isn't that a sin? 








‘The demon changed into 
(Oho! You try to trap me 


with my own words. 1 : 
made your husband pro Tam no longer a demon. 1 was 
mise me something that PP 77N \P5 released from a curse because 
has tured against me! I gave alms to a woman in need. 


ry Accept him and live 
‘ ong years together 

‘Aheavenly vehicle injoy and happiness! 

came for the 

deva, 


You see, | angrily drove away ashi 
who had come to ask for alms, and 
be died of hunger. His wife cursed 
me. She had told me that there wes 
‘Away out... and today I am 

released from the 





Long live King Maitreya! 
Long live Queen Pushpagandhi! 




















owadays, we all know that 
giraffes have long necks, and 


N 


we also know that they can't sing. | 


But long long ago, in the great 
forest of Animaldom, where all 
animals lived, there lived a giraffe, 
who had an ordinary neck and a 
loud, raspy voice! 

This giraffe was a good fellow, 
very kind and helpful, but the 
trouble was, he liked to sing. He 
sangin the morning, he sang in the 
aftemoon, and he sang at night. 
He liked to sing all day! The other 
animgls in Animaldom grew tired 
of his loud voice, which always 
sounded as though ten people were 
walking through a pile of dry 
leaves. 

Ope 2232 litle monkey, who 
was really tired of the giraffe's 





This month the cash 
prize of Rs. 100/- for the 
best contribution in thi 
issue by those under six- 
teen, is shared by Two 
young story writers, We 
have great pleasure in 
wishing them further 
success. 
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| Pawan S. Rao, 
4/120, Chandranagar, 
Baluganj, 
Agra — 282.001. 
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Amit Sureka, 
5/A, 303, Mooljee Nagar, 
Borivili (W), 
Bombay — 400 092. 











AL ae a aia z 
songs,hada verynaughtyidea. He his mouth. He put his trunk into 
scampered to the giraffe’s home, the giraffe’s mouth and caught hold 
and said; "Dear friend! You have of the stone, and then he pulled 
such a powerful voice! If you wish and pulled and pulled. The stone 
to make it more melodious, just was stuck fast; the giraffe's neck 
swallow this stone stretched and stretched and 

The flatiered giraffe picked up_ stretched, Suddenly the stone was 
the stone in his mouth, and out! 
swallowed it. To his great dismay,  Butalas! The stone had hurt the 
the stone got stuck in his throat, giraffe's vocal cords so badly that 
and would neither go in nor come he could no longer sing, and the 
out. The poor fellowjuststood there long neck he now had, never 
grunting for help. returned to its former size 

The naughty monkey was very So that is why giraffes don't sing 
frightened now by what he had these days,and when you see their 
done. He ran tohistather forhelp. long necks next time, you will 

All the animals heard the little remember this story! 
monkeys ‘squeals, and came 
running to see what theycould do, 

‘The wise elephant walked up to Peyjon: Sao, 

the giraffe, and asked him to open aged 12. 












[ithe beautifl forests of Nanda 
van, manyanimals lived in peace 
and harmony. Amidst the beautiful 
greeneryin the forest wasa hole in 
the ground. This was the home of 
Chumku, a little mouse 

Chumiu’s best friend was Tina, 
a lovely cat. Tina lived on the out: 
skirts of Nandavan,ina huge paper 
factory. Tina and Chumku often 
Visited each other, and talked of all 
the subjects under the sun. 


1% gay, Ting came to Chui 
and said: “Brother! | have to 
visit my aunt in the neighbouring 
town on some urgent business, | 
am leaving you in charge of all the 
paper in my factory, They are 
valuable papers. Please look after 
my factory for me!” Chumku 
promised to do as the cat asked 
and Tina set off on her journey. 

‘Time passed swiftlyand Tina did 
not return, In a few months 
CChumku got manted and very soon 
he was the father of many hand 
some little mice. 

The cold weather started and 
the rains came, One cold rainy 
morning Chumku decided to use 
the paper in the factory to warm 








his shivering family, He nibbled the 
paper into little bitsand made warm 
bbeds and blankets for his wife and 
children, He was sure Tina had 
died, for she hadn'treturned forso 
long. 


Or sey. the folowing month, 
to Chumku’s horror, Tina 
retumed, She did not demand the 
missing papers from Chumku at 
once so Chumkuheaved a sigh of 
relief, too soon. 

When Tina discovered that the 
papers she had left in her factory 
were missing, she rushed to 
Chumku. “Chumku, please return 
the papers, | had left with you, to 
me, [need them desperately!” she 
cried. 

The frightened Chumku stutter 
ed and trembled, Sweat poured 
down his face. “Papers? What 
papers?” he asked. Tina pleaded 
and cried for the papers but it was, 
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of no use. his hole 
Tina realised that Chumku To 

was playing the innocent when he her re 

had actually stolen her papers.Ina_ mice hav 

rage she pounced on Chumku, but 

he quickly dodged and jumped into Amit Sureka, aged 12. 


That's. ae bossgetsanant 


or Tina waits for 
e then cats and 
lways been enemies. 



















yeu secs unporbunace. | only twice twa 
VeMyAngry. ¢ A, i pace sue 









ae nent. 


fe Wen nt he ae (ea 
ein 
(Be aa) 


Veda Paurshothanntn 


Heisa happy creature 

He knows how to live 

By following God our creator 
‘And learning how to give, 

Learn to be kind to everyone 

Think not of yourself. 

Kind acts, God accepts as though 
Done to none other than himself, 


Saurav Lahid, aged 12 
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@) ce upon a time there lived a 
girl named Priya who was nine 
years old. She had many friends 
in school, but in her class was a 
bad boy named Rahul. Rahul sat 
next to her and was always teasing 
her. He would also always take all 
the things Priya brought to eat 

recess, and eat them up 


uri 
auch before Piya could stop hie 
Cc 


Poor Priya knew it would be of no 
use to complain about him. He 
would trouble her in different ways 
if she did that. So she went hungry 
every afternoon. 


2229. Priv's uncle and aunt 
came to stay with them, To 
Priya’s delight their son Gopal 
accompanied them. Gopal was 


three years older than Priya and 
he was very clever. Priya admired 
Gopal a great deal. Gopal was 
fond of Priya too and laughed and 
joked with her every evening after 
she came back from school. 


ne evening, Gopal saw Priya 
Ofavenously riding the rfige- 
rator after coming home from 
school. “Why are you raiding the 
refrigerator Priya? Didn't you eat 
your lunch in school?” asked 
Gopal, Priya avoided Gopal’s 
glance. “There is a boy called 
Rahul in my class, and he eats all 
my lunch everyday and | am really 
too scared of him to complain to 
the teacher!” she replied softly. 

“You silly girl!" cried Gopal. 
“Why didn't you tell me about this, 
earlier. You must never let bullies 
like Rahul get away with anything, 
Ithe finds you meek and frighten- 
ed, he'll get worse!” 

“'But Gopal I'm afraid of him!" 
said Priya, But Gopal shook his 
head. "No, don't be afraid Priya 
Til teach you a way to expose him 
in front of your teacher, so that he 
is caught redhanded! Come on!" 

So Priya and Gopal hatched a 


fine plot for Rahul. 

he next moming Priya’s mother 
T fixed her a fine lunch as usual. 
Priya picked up her lunch box from 
the dining table and hurried to 
Gopal's room. Gopal ‘removed 
the sandwiches in the box and tied 
them up in a small bundle and put 
a huge sticky toffee bar into Priya’s 
lunch box. The two then grinned 


at each other, “Best of luck Priya,” 
‘said Gopal. “Hope our plan works! 


"The day. in school Pra’ hs 
tory period was just before 
recess, The teacher was explaining 
the Freedom Struggle to the class, 
Rahul's mind wandered to the con 
tents of Priya’s lunch box. What 
would she have brought today? 
Samosas? Sandwiches? He deci- 
ded to take a quick look, Priya 
wouldn't object, he knew. Rahul 
didn’t look at Priya as he pinched 
her lunch box. He didn't see her 
grin secretly to herself 

He opened the box and was 
surprised to find such a huge bar 
of toffee, Well, he liked sweets, 
and the bar looked delicious. He 
picked it up and put the whole bar 
into his mouth, Oooooh.... 

The teacher finished telling the 
class about the Independence 
Movement and started asking them 
questions at random to check if 





+ who always whistles 28 ne works 


+ | don't know anyon 
* Atrattic 


ye who finds 


1 
iceman sil 
. aram, aged 12 








they had been listening. Her glance 
ested on Rahul. She wondered if 
he had been listening to her. 
Today she had been sure that his 
mind had not been on the history 
lesson. 

“Rahul, what do you know about 
the Simon Commission?” asked 
the teacher sharply, 

Rahul stood up. “Mmmmm. 
mmmmm..!" he said. “Ooo... 
mmmmm....” 

The teacher glared as most of 
the students began to giggle. Rahul 
just could not open his mouth. 
The gum chocolate, which Gopal 
had given Priya, was a special one, 
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used to play tricks on people. It 
really had Rahul in trouble now. 

“Mmrhm...ggggg..... 00000...” 
tried Rahul once more until even 
the teacher laughed. By this time 
most of the students were laughing 
openly. 

“Whatever is the matter with you 
Rahul? Why can't you speak?” 
asked the teacher in amusement. 
But Rahul couldn't answer her. 

Priya then jumped to her feet 
“Well, Rahul takes my lunch every- 
day. So today, my cousin gave 
me a special gum chocolate which 
he said would make Rahul change 
his ways. Rahul took it out of my 
box and stuffed it in his mouth 
and now his teeth are stuck to- 
gether. He won't be able to open 
his mouth till all the toffee dissolves, 
That won't be for another three 
hours!" 

Then the other children also 
began shouting their complaints 
against Rahul. “Yes! He opens 
‘our boxes and eats our food, and 
takes away our pencils and pens 
without asking us!” they cried 

Well! The teacher felt that Rahul 
had come by his just deserts for 
bullying the others. He sat silently 
until the bell rang, and then ran 
home without another word, He 
had truly learnt his lesson 


T hat evening how Gopal laugh: 
ed when Priya told him the story 
of the gum chocolate. He told me 
the story when I met him a year 
later and I wrote it down for you! 


K. Chaitanya, aged 10 





e sini 


/ 


re pale and sad 
Te that makes you glad 
smile a ttle! 


— hilash B. Konesi, aged 12 





There is no use crying — 
‘There's something in trying! 
By work you progress 
Towards sure success! 

You may slip the first time 
When you're climbing a slope 
If you try harder the next time 
‘You may fulfil your hope! 
Remember! Never Stop! 
Alter climbing so high 

‘There are greater heights 
‘The only limit is the sky! 


Preeti Jain, aged 12 
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A\ Iii Younus Nadim Shah 
(isn't that an impressive name?) 
was a very clever young man. Not 
only was he clever, but he was hard: 
‘working and honest. Most of the 
people in his village knew him and 
liked him. They called him Ali 
Nadim for short 

Now Ali Nadim found a bag of 
gold coins by his friend's door, and 
he picked it up to return to his 
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friend. His fiend was not surprised 
byAli Nadim’s honesty, but decided 
togift him the gold coins asa mark 
of his appreciation. 

Ali Nadim’s neighbour Yusuf 
Khan, was a wicked and greedy 
man. Although he was wealthy he 
desired to have more and more’ 
riches. When it came to his ears 
that Ali Nadim had a bag of gold 
coins, he decided to steal the gold 
from his young neighbour. 


Ope eztinisht the greedy neigh 
bour's men broke into Ali 
Nadim’s house and stole his bag of 
gold coins. 

Yusuf Khan had a elderly cook 
\who did not like her master’s wicked 
ways. When she came to know of 
Ali Nadim’s misfortunes she felt 
sorry for him and blamed Yusuf 
Khan for stealing from him, She 














went to Ali Nadim and informed 
him how he had lost his money 
and she also helped him retrieve 
the bag of coins from Yusuf Khan's 
house 

When Yusuf Khan found the bag 
of gold coins missing he became 
furious and vowed to get even with 
Ali Nadim. He hired some wicked 
thugs to attack Ali Nadim and 
kidnap him, and promised to pay 
the thugs handsomely. The thugs 
waited carefully for their chance. 


F inallvone day, they caught Al 
Nadim all alone, on his way to 
themarket, They stuffed him inside 
asack and were about to carry him. 
offwhen they saw Yusuf Khan walk 
down the road, In their flurry they 
didn't recognize him and fearing 
him, they dropped the sack, Ali 
Nadim and all, and ran away. 


Yusuf Khan saw the sack in the 
middle of the road, wiggling and 
moving, He was filed with curiosity 
atonce. Whatever was in the sack? 
He opened it and was most sur- 
prised to see Ali Nadim inskle, Not, 
realising that it was his own men’ 
who had put him there he asked in 
surprise: “What are you doing here 
ina sack? 

Ali Nadim was a very clever 
young man, He knew that Yusuf 
Khan must be behind the thugs 
‘who had caught him, So he slyly 
replied; “You see the people of 
the village, love me very much. 
‘They have asked me to be their 
leader, I didn't like the idea of 
being leader at all. So I refused. 
The people just wouldn't take no 
for an answer and so they forcibly 
put me ina sack and are taking me 
to the place where I will have to 
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take my oath.” 

‘Yusuf Khan immediately forgot 
about his quarrel with Ali Nadim, 
“Do you think I could become the 
people's leader?” he asked. “I 
would love to be a leader!” 

“Of course, you can!” said the 
wily Ali Nadim. “Just release me 
and get into this sack. Quick! When 
they find out, it will be too late to 
change anything and you will be 
the lead 

So Yusuf Khan changed places 
with Ali Nadim, who tied him up 
really well, and made himself scarce. 

Alter a while, the thugs returned, 
‘They were shocked to find the sack 
where they had leftit. They dragged 
it away, little realising that it was 
Yusuf Khan who was kicking and 
struggling inside it. In fact one of 





thugs even kicked the sack, to stop 
the victim from struggling 

Yusuf Khan soon got tired of 
being dragged about and kicked 
around. “Stop that right now!" he 
called from the sack. “Lagree tobe 
your leader!” 

“Who doeshe think he is!" fumed 
the thugs. “The cheeky ping-pong 
dragon!” They kicked the sack even 
harder. They were about to drop 
the sack into a river when one of 
the thugs said: “I have heard that 
voice before but I can't place it! 
Open the sack!" 

So they untied the sack and to 
their horror they found not Ali 
Nadim but Yusuf Khan, their own 


employer! 
R. Mahesh, aged 14 





~ Oh child! Be proud of your nation, 
For it is you who will make the future! 

‘Oh child! Bring glory to your nation 

For itis you who will develop your culture. 

Oh child! Please work very hard 

Try to bring the illiteracy to an end 

‘Oh child! The future lies in your hands 

So please walk straight, do not bend! 

Oh sweet child! We will unite 

And change our nation into heaven. 

Come we will make a better place to live 

And love and serve our fellowmen! 
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My favourite pastime 
{ don't fe! the time pass by, 
1 don't plead to go out 
lam lke a stowaway on a ship 
I don't notice the world around me 
{just lie there, and bite my lip 
For am lost in the book. 
Lead the mystery stories 
Stories of great fame and glory 
Tread Famous Five and Secret Seven 
Instead of teaching my sister to count to eleven 
Oliver Twist, David Copper field, Hard Times 
‘When all these classics I name 
How can Ibe held to blame 
Td rather read than play a childish game 
Books enchant me — I read all day! 


Priya Subramanian, aged 10 









Nizte, has decreed, that all 
friendly dogs should have dirty 
paws. Teddy was no exception to 
this rule! He not only had dirty 
paws, he was dirty all over! But he 
was really not to be blamed. The 
colony's garbage dump had all 
sorts of attractions for him, and he 
spent most of his time amidst a 
treasure trove of trash. 

Apart from dogs, cows, crows, 
mynahs, squirrels and kingfishers, 
‘occasionally a few monkeys joined 
the rowdy party at the dump site. 
‘The monkeys, (often numbering 
from seven to twelve) were a big 
family consisting of grandparents, 
parents, and teenagers. There were 
jumpers and clingers in the monkey 
family too, (the last being the 
equivalentof humanbabesinarms!) 
‘The jumpers were always young 
fellows trying to imitate the fathers. 
‘The clingers (besides clinging to 
their mothers’ stomachs) stared at 
the jumpers with pertrified expres- 
sions in their owl-like eyes. 

‘The leader of the monkeys, was 
ferocious, wel-built fellow whose 
mighty leap into the dump site 
arena was a clear warning to all 


the other members of the party to 
hastily depart. 
Well! Almost all the other 








rs! Teddy was an exception. 
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He put on a brave front and stood 


his ground, to fight and win his 
rights over the disposed delights. 

Teddy wasn't really a huge 
fellow — big and strong! He was 
only a woochy-poochy-teeny- 
weeny-cuddly-duddly little dog, 
who would whine in the softest 
‘manner for his food and play gently 
with little children... but when it 
came to monkeys, his body puffed 
up with strength, his muscles stood 
cout and his mouth bared itself 
showing his fang-like teeth and 
he seemed to breathe fire like a 
dragon! When Teddy was angry, 
the monkeys quivered from the top: 
of their heads to the tip of their 
tails! 

My brother Niraj was excep 
tionally fond of Teddy, Sitting 
straddled on my mother’s hips, he 
always demanded that she feed 
‘Teddy. For every mouthful he ate, 
Teddy ate a mouthful too! They 
played together — Teddy and 
Niraj; and their world was a blissful 
one 

My father frowned upon these 
innocent and rowdy games. It was 
not that he disliked dogs, in fact, 
he loved them, but only on the 
condition that they were clean, 

“Baby will catch an infection!” 
he said. “Teddyisjust too dirty for 
words! He really needs a bath!" 

But alas! Teddy was allergic to 
baths! He could neverbe held long 
enough to have one. “The very 
sight of water gives him pneumo- 
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nia!" said my neighbour, Teddy's 
master. “Youcannot imagine such 
a dog!” 


‘owone aftemoon,as our family 

was sleeping the hottest part 
of the day away, Niraj, a restless 
little fellow was’ overcome by a 
desire to explore the garden. No 
one saw him as he crept shakily 
down the narrow stairs, down into 
the lawn by the porch. Gurgling 
mentily at the squawking birds, and 
chasing the little squirrels about 
he had a marvellous time running 
through the lush greenery. 

It so happened, that Niraj had 
been given a bottle full of milk 
before all of us had dozed off, and 
the little fellow had brought it down 
to the garden with him. Tired of 
chasing the squirrels he sat down 
on the grass to drink his milk, This 
attracted the attention of one 





monkey and then another, and 
yet another, who then began to 
close in on the child. Poor little 
Niraj screamed and burst into tears 
of fright. 

Waking up suddenly with a sense 
of danger my mother woke us up, 
and we all rushed out, to see that 
Teddy (the hero of the day) was 
engaged in a fierce fight with the 
monkeys, keeping them away from 
his baby friend. What a brave dog! 

As we were about to grab sticks 
and catapults to go to his aid, the 
monkeys realised that they were 
outnumbered and huniedly retreat- 
ed from the scene. My mother 
rushed to comfort a tearful Niraj. 

That evening when Teddy came 
around for his share of Niraj's meal, 
it was my father who rushed to 
give him a bowl of bread and milk, 
and a large slice of cake! Teddy 
whined with satisfaction at the treat 
and Niraj clapped his hands merrily. 
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Ritz fet on top of the world 
She ran home excitedly from 
school to tell her mother the good 
news. She had been given the 
leading role in her school play! 

Rita rushed into the kitchen on 
reaching home and flung her school 
bag onto the floor, not noticing 
that her geometry box had opened 
and fallen out of her bag 

Rita's mother was at the stove, 
busy with the cooking. “Let me 
help, mal" begged Rita, and she 
dragged a stool to the shelf to reach 
the oil container on the high shelf 
where her mother kept it. 
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“Careful Rita!” called Rita’s 
mother over her shoulder. “That 
stool is unsteady!" 

But the words of warning came 
too late. Rita teetered on the stool 
and the oil container slipped from 
her hands, to the floor, splashing 
oil everywhere. Rita lost heralready 
precarious balance and fell off the 
stool 

Poor Rita! She was aut of action 
for a couple of weeks and her 
coveted role went to someone else, 
for she had fractured her arm. 

Where do you think Rita went 
wrong? 


alita was getting dressed to go 
Lito party. She had ted on 
many clothes before deciding to 
wear her new salwarkameez, All 
her rejects lay in crumpled heaps 
all over the room. 

Before getting into her new 
clothes Lalita liberally powdered 
herself. A lot of the powder fell to 
y 





the floor but Lalita did not notice. 

Lalita’s mother came in to call 
her daughter and she slipped on 
the smooth talc and fell 

Lalita was full of remorse. She 
helped her mother up, and pro- 
mised never to be careless again. 
Will you do the same? 





Wi Ramesh. ites a diferent 
story. His sister had been 
carving flowers out of vegetables. 
She had been surrounded by peels 
as she worked. Ramesh had come 
running to see what she was doing, 
but he slipped on a peel and fell 
heavily, cutting himself on the knife 
which layon the floor. Hishorrified 
sister wished time and again that 
she hadn't been so careless, but it 
had been too late! 


ohan had a sobering experi 
ence. His mother had asked 
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him to look after his little brother 
Mukund, as she was busy in her 
room. 

Mohan had agreed rather reluc- 
tantly, impatient with his baby bro- 
ther. He had planned to go to the 
terracewith his friends to fly kites 

Sure that Mukund would enjoy 
watching the kites, Mohan had 
taken the little boy to the terrace 
too. Before joining his friends he 
had told his little brother to be a 
‘good boy, and not get in the way. 

The older boys had soon been 
‘engrossed in waiching their soaring 
kites, and had forgotten all about 
litte Mukund, until an angry voice: 
had brought them back to earth, It 
was Mr. Sharma, their neighbour. 

“How could you be so careless 
Mohan!” he said. “Can't you see 
little Mukund is perched on this 
dangerously low parapet wall! Itis 
so dangerous!" 

Mohan and his friends looked 
thoroughly ashamed and Mohan 
promised Mr, Sharma to take better 
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care of his younger brother in future. 


Lt Anand was ust wo yeas 
old. He was filled with curiou- 
sity about the bigrred pills his grand 
father swallowed everyday after 
lunch, Wasita sweetie? Why didn't 
his mother ever give him one? He 
simply hadto find out what itwas. 


So one day when gfandfather 
was having his afternoon nap, 
Anand stealthily crawled tothelow 
cabinet and took out the bottle of 
pills. He had opened it and was 
about to swallow a few pills when a 
hand snatched the bottle away. It 
was his sister! She spanked him 
for beinga naughty boy. But whose 
fault was itthat such a nasty accident 
nearly took place? 


Mr. Acharya works in an insurance company, When he heard 
about all these accidents he was very upset. In his line of work too he 
‘saw many accidents take place. So he got a few young people together 
and had them make a list of ways to avoid accidents, Here is a page 


from one of their notebooks. 


Look around your house, and see how 


‘many things you can add to this list... 





Avoid standing on unsteady 
stools, Use only those stools which 
have a solid non-toppling base. If 
you have to use something un- 
steady ask someone to hold it 
steady as you climb on. 
* The litter bin is not for decora~ 
tion. Never fling rubbish out into 
the street or garden. Even when 
you are doing a messy job collect 
the rubbish in a plate or a piece of 
paper, and dispose'it off promptly! 
Keep the floor clear of spills. 
Do not throw school bags, geometry 
boxes or clothes on the floor. If 
there is a spill (powder or water) 
clean it up at once. 
* Do not sulk when elders ask 
you to, put away toys and books 
after finishing with them. Just do 
it!A place for everything and every- 





thing in it’s place. A good motto bot 


























for a safe life! 


* eam the right way of handing 
another person sharp instruments 
— hold out the handles of knives 
and scissors. 

* Do not play running games, or 
fly kites on a terrace, particularly a 
terrace with a low parapet wall. 

* Check to see if spent matches 
are fully out before throwing them 
away. 

* Incase a glass gets broken use 
a broom and dust pan to collect 
the shards. 

* Medicines must be kept out of 
reach of little children. Also keep 
tiny things like buttons, coins and 
beads out of reach. 

* Do not fill a handy bottle with 


liquids other than its original 
nae 
le 


“TOO BUSY TO 


WRITE! 


Gens opened the presents 
eagerly. It was her birthday, 
and her family and friends had all 
‘given her some token of their affec- 
tion. Geetha was overwhelmed 
when she saw that the presents 
were all things she had really want 
ed. A little purse, a new board 
game and a cassette of her favou- 
rite singer..... "How kind of you!” 
she exchimedas she thenked them 
all. 


Gist’ mother had planned 
a surprise birthday party for 
her tenth birthday. When she had 
retumed home from school, Geetha 
had been pleasantly surprised to 
find the drawing-room decorated, 
with coloured balloons and paper 
streamers, A huge chocolate cake 
had occupied the pride of place 
on the diningtable, which was 
covered with plates ‘of Geetha’s 
favourite snacks. 

“Huny up, Geetha! Go and have 
‘a good wash and wear the new 
frock you'll find on your bed. Your 
guests will be arriving soon an 
you must be here to meet them,’ 
her mother had said affectionately. 





Within a short time, Geetha had 
been ready, and soon she had been 
busy laughing and chatting with 
her guests, and they had all had a 
grand time, playing the new party 
games which had been devised by 
Geetha’s mother and sisters. After 
‘a most enjoyable evening, Geetha 
had helped her mother and sisters 
clear the dining table. 

“Go and open your presents, 
Geetha!” her mother had urged. 
Geetha had needed no second 
bidding, for she was bursting with 
curiousity to see what her friends, 
had given her, and opened the 
presents eagerly. 





ceyyzhat a wonderful present 

'Wssheela has given me!” ex 
claimed Geetha and asked her 
mother and sister to join her in a 
game at once. “Sheela is my best 
friend!” 

“Just one game,” said her mother 
firmly. “Then it’s time you went 
to bed!” 

“All right, Mummy,” promised 


NEELA SUBRAMANIAM 


Geetha 

“Geetha, what did Granny send 
you? You must have read her letter 
T'm sure. I know the postman 
delivered a fat envelope addressed 
to you in Granny's writing,” said 
her elder sister, Lakshmi 

“Granny sent me a cheque for 
a hundred rupees and told me to 
buy whatever I wanted. Isn't that 
sweet of her? You must come 
shopping with me tomorrow!" re: 
plied Geetha. 

“Don't forget to write her a thank 
you letter, Geetha,” reminded her 
mother. “I won't forget, Mummy,” 
said Geetha and was soon absorb- 
ed in the game. 

She did not protest when her 
mother took a look at her tired 


face, and sent her off to bed. 


With the annual examinations 
approaching, the entire school 
was gripped by the exam fever. 
All the children were busy studying, 
revising and exchanging notes. 
So Geetha was surprised to see 
Sheela smiling happily to herself. 

"You don't look worried at all 
What's the matter?” asked Geetha. 

Daddy has been transferred to 
Delhi and we are leaving at the 
end of the week,” replied Sheela. 
“I won't write these exams Geetha!” 

At first Geetha did not realise 
the implications of her friend’s 
words. “You lucky thing!” she cried. 


While we'll all be mugging, you 
won't have to won at all.” Then 





her face fell. “Oh no!” she said 
sadly. “You'll be going away? I'll 
miss you so much!” 

“Don't worry, we'll keep in 
touch!” said Sheela. 

“You must write to me every 
week! Promise!” insisted Geetha. 
“Tifwait for your letters.” 

Promise!” cried Sheela. “Now, 
come on! I'm going to stand you a 
treat in the canteen! Today is my 
last day in school!” 

Geetha tried to look cheerful as 
she bade Sheela goodbye after the 
last bell. “Sheela, remember what 
you said about writing to me. | 
have your new address. I'll write 
but don't you forget!” she said as 
they hugged each other. 

eetha did her best to concen- 

trate on her books in the 
following week. She wanted to 
stand first in class. Usually Sheela 
was her closest rival, but now that 
she wouldn't be writing the exams, 
Geetha knew that with alittle effort, 
she would bag the top position 
the examinations. So her family 
did not find it strange when Geetha 
locked herself up in her room and 
‘emerged only at mealtimes. 

“Has Sheela left?” asked her 
mother towards the end of the 
week. 

“She must have gone, for she 
told me that her father had to take 
up his new post on Monday,” 
Geetha replied and left the room 
quickly. 

Soon the exams were over and 
all the children heaved sighs of 
relief. Geetha tried to look pleased 
when the class teacher announced 











the names of the girls who had 
been selected to act in the play for 
the school day. Her role was an 
important one and she had lots to 
memorise. She thought wistfully 
how much fun it would have been 
if Sheela was there to share the 
excitement. Geetha waited for the 
postman everyday. She longed to 
hear from her friend. The days 
passed but no letter arrived. 
Geetha was disappointed, and 
rather sad at Sheela’s silence. 

“Have you written to Granny 
and thanked her?” her mother 
asked one evening. 

“Tl do it soon. I want to be 
word perfect and am still not sure 
of all my lines,” said Geetha, and 
went to her room to rehearse. 


T he big day came, and her 
family was proud of Geetha’s 
acting in the play which drew hearty 


applause from the audience. 
The next day Geetha’s mother 
saw her daughter busy with her 
painting materials. “What are you 
doing Geetha?” she asked. “I'm 
making a card for Sheela. I'm 
‘writing to her everi though she 
hasn't bothered to write to me. 
Tm sure she has made other friends 
in Delhi and has forgotten me by 
now!” muttered Geetha. 
Geetha's mother looked at her 
daughter. “Ah! Now do you under- 
stand how your Granny must be 
feeling?" she asked. You have 
not bothered to write to her to 
thank her for the birthday present 
she sent you! Just think Geetha! 


These numbers and letters are 
the clues given to you to solve 
this puzzle. The numbers stand 
for a group of objects and each 
bracketed capital letter stands for 
‘aword beginning with that letter. 
You'll need a smattering of 
‘general knowledge and a healthy 
sense of association to crack 
them all. We've done one for 
your as an example. As for the 

= good luck! 
FB 9 — (P) in the (S) (S) 
{9 Planets in the Solar System. } 


* 26 — (L)in the (E) (A) 


Your Granny is an old woman, 
and loves to hear from her young 
relatives. But you are always too 
busy, and cannot spare the time 
to write to her!” 

Geetha felt mean and small. 
She knew that her mother was 
right. She had not bothered to 
write to her grandmother or any: 
one. It was only when she herself 
did not receive letters, that she 
realised how other people felt! 

“I'm sony, Mummy. I'llwrite to 
Granny at once and I shall paint a 
special picture for her,” said 
Geetha. “In future I'm going to 





write letters promptly. I'll never 
ut it off for another time!" 
* 7 — (D) of the (W) 
} 12- Glotthe@) 
+ 64 — (S)ona(C) (B) 
* 29 — (D) in (F) [in a (L) (Y)] 
* 60 — (S)ina(M) 
a (S) ofa (T) 
* 24 — (H)ina(D) 
* 54 — (C)ina (P) [including the 
O) 
* 15 — (P) of the (M) 
* 100 — (P) in a(R) 
Compiled by 

V. Gayathri, aged 13 
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Children! Marbled’paper is'a 
really lovely and easy way to 
brighten up your le, You ban 
seit to write letters, make cards 
or wrap presenisSome children 
Tknowjcovered their notebooks 
and textbooks witht, Their class 
mates were full of admiration 
‘and envy! Whyidon t you try your 
hand at it? 
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You need 


* A large basin or tub 

* Sand to spread evenly at the 
bottom ofthe basin. 

* Oil colours (one or more) 

2 Turpentinetto mix the paint 

* Soime'thick sheets of paper. 

* Some niugs of water. 


What todo: 


* Fill!the tub with wafer and then 
‘emply the sand into it. The sand 
tuillsettle at the bottom. Spread 
the sand evenly. 

*/Mix your oll paints with some 
‘wurpentine jn a small container. 

* Pout:the colour into the water. 
Youlwill see the paint swirling in 





+ Corehullytip the point into utub filled 
‘with water afd son. 














attractive patterns on the surface. 

* Cut a piece of thick paper in a 
fairly long strip. 

* Hold both edges firmly and slip 
the paper into the tub smoothly, 
allowing the patterns to impress 
both sides of the paper. 

* Hey Presto! Your paper has a 


* Quickly slip the poper in ond out! 


* Your marbled paper is roody. 


marvellous marbled pattem on 
it! Dry tin the sun anditisready! 
Remember, you can use two or 
three colours to get beautiful 
effects, or gold paint to give the 
paper a glitter. 


BUCH" 
































All of you are sure to have 
read short stories before. 
Gokulam is usually full of them! 
But do you know they are quite 
difficult to write? The writer has 
to capture the imagination of 
the reader in just a few words 
and within a short time. 

This short story is not only 
amusing but also describes some 
problems that writers face! 


t was a hot afternoon, and the 

railway carriage was correspon’ 
dingly sultry, and the next stop 
was at Templecombe, nearly an 
hour ahead. The occupants of 
the carriage were a small girl, and 
a smaller gitl, and a small boy. An 
aunt belonging to the children 
‘occupied one corner seat, and the 
further comer seat on the opposite 
side was occupied by a bachelor 
who was a stranger to their party, 
but the small girls and the small 
boy emphatically occupied the 
compartment. Both the aunt and 
the children were conversational 
ina limited, persistent way, remin- 


ding one of the attentions of a 
housefly that refused to be dis- 
couraged. Most of the aunt's 
remarks seemed to begin with 
“Don't,” and neatly all of the chil 
dren's remarks began with “Why?” 
The bachelor said nothing out loud. 

“Don't, Cytil, don't,” exclaimed 
the aunt, as the smail boy began 
smacking the cushions of the seat, 
producing a cloud of dust at each 
blow, 

‘ome and look out of the win: 
dow,” she added 

The child moved reluctantly to 
the window. “Why are those sheep 
being driven out of that field?” he 
asked, 

“I expect they are being driven 
to another field where there is more 
grass,” said the aunt weakly. 

“But there is lots of grass in that 
field,” protested the boy; “there's 
nothing else but grass there. Aunt, 
there's lots of grass in that field.” 

“Pethaps the grass in the other 
field is better,” suggested the aunt 
fatuously. 

“Why is it better?” came the 
swift, inevitable question. 

“Oh look at those cows!” ex- 
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claimed the aunt. Nearly every 
field along the line had contained 
‘cows or bullocks, but she spoke as 
though she were drawing attention 
to a rarity. 

“Why is the grass in the other 
field better?” persisted Cyril. 

‘The frown on the bachelor's face 
was deepening to a scowl, He 
‘was a hard, unsympathetic man, 
the aunt decided in her mind, She 
was utterly unable to come to any 
‘satisfactory decision about the grass 
in the other field. 

The smaller girl created a diver 
sion by beginning to recite the 
poem “On the Road to Mandalay.” 
She only knew the first line, but 
she put her limited knowledge to 
the fullest possible use. She re- 
peated the line over and over 
again, in a dreamy, but resolute 
and very audible voice; it seemed 
to the bachelor as though someone 
had had a bet with her that she 
could not repeat the line aloud 
two thousand times without stop- 
ping. Whoever it was who had 
made the wager was likely to lose 
his bet. 

“€ome over here and listen to 
a story,” said the aunt, when the 


ee 


By 
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bachelor had looked twice at her 
and once at the communication 
cord. 

The children moved listlessly 
towards the aunt's end of the 
carriage. Evidently her reputation 
asa story-teller did not rank high 
in their estimation. 

Ina low, confidential voice, inter- 
rupted at frequent intervals by loud, 
petulant questions from her 
listeners, she began an unenter- 
prising and deplorably uninteres- 
ting story about a little girl who 
was good, and made friends with 
every one on account of her good- 
ness, and was finally saved from a 
mad bull by a number of rescuers 
who admired her moral character. 

“Wouldn't they have saved her 
ifshe hadn't been good demanded 
the bigger of the small girls. It was 
exactly the question that the bache 
Jor had wanted to ask. 

“Well, yes,” admitted the aunt 
lamely, “but 1 don't think they 
would have run quite so fast to 
her help if they had not liked her 
so much.” 

“It's the stupidest story I've ever 
heard,” said the bigger of the small 
girls, with immense conviction. 


‘Shammu : Mummy, 


me 


ur neighbours 


Ir baby gl swallowed a 
Pale coin ths mong soa 
fetched a doctor get on 


~ K.Varadharajan, 


so stupid,” said Cyril 

The smaller girl made no actual 
comment on the story, but she 
had long ago recommenced a 
murmured repetition of her favou 
rite line 

“You don’t seem to be a success 
asa story-teller,” said the bachelor 
suddenly from his corner. 

The aunt bristled in instant de 
fence at this unexpected attack. 

“It’s a very difficult thing to tell 
stories that children can both 
understand and appreciate,” she 
said stiffly. 

“| don't agree with you,” said 
the bachelor. 

“Perhaps you would like to tell 
thema story,” was the aunt's retort. 

“Tell us a story,” demanded the 
bigger of the small girs, 

“Once upon a time,” began the 
bachelor, “there was'a little git! 
called Bertha, who was extraordi 
narily good.” 

The children’s momentarily 
aroused interest began at once to 
flicker : all stories seemed dread 





fully alike, no matter who told 
thei 





jas she pretty?” asked the 
bigger of the small girls. 

“Not as pretty as any of you,” 
said the bachelor, “but she was 
horribly good.” 

There was a wave of reaction in 
favour of the story; the word hor: 
rible in connection with goodness 
was a novelty that commended 
itself. It seemed to introduce a 
ring of truth that was absent from 
the aunt's tales of infant life 

“She was so good,” continued 
the bachelor, “that she won several 
medals for goodness, which she 
always wore, pinned on to her 
dress, There was a medal for 
obedience, another medal for punc: 
tuality, and a third for good beha: 
viour. They were large metal 
medals and they clicked against 
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one another as she walked. No 
other child in the town where she 
lived had as many as three medals, 
so everybody knew she must be an 
extra good child.” 

““Hontibly good,” quoted Cyril. 

“Everybody talked about her 
goodness, and the Prince of the 
country got to hear about it, and 
he said that as she was so very 
good, she might be allowed once 
a week to walk in his park, which 
was just outside the town. Itwas a 
beautiful park, and no children 
were ever allowed in it, so it was a 
great honour for Bertha to be 
allowed to go there.” 

“Were there any sheep in the 
park?” demanded Cyril 

“No,” said the bachelor, “there 
were no sheep.” 

“Why weren't there any sheep?” 
came the inevitable question arising 
out of that answer. 

The aunt permitted herself a 
smile, which might almost have 
—— 








Sonu : Can you name nine African 
animals! 


Monu : Eight elephants and a giraffe! 
— K Varadharaian, 





been described as a grin. 

“There were no sheep in the 
park,” said the bachelor, "because 
the Prince’s mother had once had 
a dream that her son would either 
be killed by a sheep or else by a 
<dlock falling on him. For that reason 
the Prince never kept a sheep in 
his park or a clock in his palace.” 

The aunt suppressed a gasp of 
admiration. 

“Was the Prince killed bya sheep 
ora clock?” asked Cyn 

“He is still alive, so we can't tell 
‘whether the dream will come true,” 
said the bachelor unconcemedly, 
“anyway there were no sheep in 
the park, but there were lots of 
litle pigs running all over the place.” 

“What colour were they?” 

“Black with white faces, white 
with black spots, black all over, grey 
with white patches, and some were 
white all over.” 

The storyteller paused to let a 
full idea of the park's treasures sink 
into the children’s imaginations; 
then he resumed 

“Bertha was rather sorry that 
there were no flowers in the park. 
‘She had promised her aunt with 
tears in her eyes, that she would 
not pick any of the Prince's flowers 
and she had meant to keep her 
promise, so of course it made her 
feel silly to find that there were no 
flowers to pick.” 

“Why weren't any flowers?” 

“Because the pigs had eaten 
them all,” said the bachelor 
promptly. “The gardeners had told 
the Prince that you couldn't have 
pigs and flowers, so he decided to 


have pigs and no flowers,” 

There was a mumur of approval 
at the excellence of the Prince's 
decision; so many people would 
have decided the other way. 

“There were lots of other de- 
lightful things in the park. There 
were ponds with gold and blue 
and green fish in them, and trees 
with beautiful parrots’ that said 
clever things at a moment's notice, 
and humming birds that hummed 
all the popular tunes of the day. 
Bertha walked up and down and 
enjoyed herself immensely, and 
thought to herself; “If I were not 
so extraordinarily good | should 
not have been allowed to come 
into this beautiful park and enjoy 
all that there is to be seen in it,” 
and her three medals clinked 
‘against one another as she walked, 
and helped to remind her how 
very good she really was. Just 


ling into the park to see if it could 
a fat litle pig for its supper.” 

“What colour was it?” asked the 
children, amid an immediate quick: 
ening of interest 

“Mud-colour all over, with a 
black tongue and pale grey eyes 
that gleamed with unspeakable 
ferocity. The first thing it saw in 
the park was Bertha, her pinafore 
was so spotlessly white and clean 
that it could be seen from a great 
distance, Bertha saw the wolf and 
saw that it was stealing towards 
her, and she began to wish that 
she had never been allowed to 
come into the park. 

She ran as hard as she could, 
and the wolf came after her with 
huge leaps and bounds, She man 
aged to reach a shrubbery of myrtle 
bushes and she hid herself in one 
of the thickest of the bushes. The 
wolf came sniffing among the 
branches, its black tongue lolling 
‘out of its mouth and its pale grey 
eyes glaring with rage. Bertha was 
terribly frightened and thought to 





herself : “If I had not been so 
extraordinarily good I should have 
been safe in town at this moment.” 
However, the scent of the myrtle 
was so strong that the wolf could 
not sniff out where Bertha was 
hiding, and the bushes were so 
thick that he might have hunted 
about in them for a long time 
without catching sight of her, so 
he thought he might as well go off 
and catch a little pig instead. 
Bertha was trembling very much 
at having the wolf prowling and 
sniffing so near her, and as she 
trembled the medal for obedience 
linked against the medals for good 
conduct and punctuality. The wolf 
was just moving away when he 
heard the sound of the medals 
linking and stopped to listen; they 
clinked again in a bush quite near 
him. He dashed into the bush, his 
pale grey eyes gleaming with fero- 
city and triumph, and dragged 
Bertha out and devoured her to 


the last morsel. All that was left of di 
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her were her shoes, bits of clothing 
and the three medals for good- 
ness.” 

“Were any of the little pigs 
killed?” 

“No, they all escaped.” 

“The story began badly,” said 
the smaller of the small girls, “but 
it had a beautiful ending.” 

“It is the most beautiful story 
that I ever heard,” said the bigger 
of the small girls, with immense 
decision. 

“It is the only beautiful story 1 
have ever heard,” said Cyril 

A dissentient opinion came from 
the aunt. 

“A most improper story to tell 
young children. You have under- 


mined the effect of years of care 
ful teaching.” 
“Atany rate,” said the bachelor, 





collecting his belongings so that 
he could leave the carriage. “I kept 
them quiet for ten minutes, which 
was more than you were able to 
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. Alexander's beard! You see, 
Alexander didn'thave one! 
Oymyakon, a village in 
Siberia, USSR. 

Africa, 

Mahanadi. 

The coal field in Ranigan), 
Bengal 

‘A Hungarian named Lazio 
Josef Biro 

Surya's wheels have twelve 
spokes. They represent the 
twelve months. 

Uneven atmospheric pres 
sure. 

). Pipri (Uttar Pradesh), Korba 

(Madhya Pradesh), Iddikki 

(Kerala) and Jog Falls (Kar. 

nataka). 

Sorority 

The ancient Gods of Greece 

were said to live on Mount 

Olympus. Their king was 

Zeus, 

Allaho Akbar means “God 

is greatest.” 





Answers to : You Think You're 
Clever? 





* The basket would have been half 
full at the end of fity-nine minutes, 
If the basket is full at the end of 


THOSE WHO DON'T have 
CHANGE CAN GET OFF? 











ZA 
wl 












sixty minutes, it was half full a 
minute earlier! 

* dust nine, of course! 

* The paragraph doesn't contain 


the letter ‘e’, the most common 
of the alphabet! 
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66. 1 am not going to have a bath, or sleep in the afternoon, or do 











any work during the holidays,” shouts Abu at the top of his 
voice, as he returns from school. “From tomorrow 1am going 
to climb trees, roll in the sand, paddle in the sea, ride my 
tricycle, play with my cousins, listen to stories and eat the crunchy- 
munchy things my Granny makes for me!” 

Dear me! Abu runs off into the garden and has left his school bag, 
lunch box and shoes, right in the middle of the room! 

When Appa and Amma come home they find the house in a mess. 
‘Abu runs into the house, when he hears Appa’s voice, and fishes out an 
envelope from his bag. “This is my report!” he says. ““You must sign it 
here!” 

Peeping over his mother’s shoulders Abu says, “My report says lam a 
very good boy. Also very clever, very kind,” he thinks for a moment, 
“and very smart!" 





“Well,” says Appa, “you have got excellent in arithmetic, drawing, 
reading and spelling but your teacher says your handwriting is very 
bad...” 
“Doesn't matter, Appa. Even Amma's handwriting verybad. When 
I grow up I wilthave a machine to write for me!" Abu consoles Appa. 
“| don't care what you do when you grow up Abu, but during the 
holidays you have to keep a diary, and write one page everyday about all 
the things you do....” says Appa. 
“WHAT?” shouts Abu. “You want me to write? During the holidays? 
t! WON'T! I will run away to Granny’s house and never come 
His lips droop downward, mulishly. 








ext morning, Amma gives Abu anew pencil and new notebook, 
“Write about yesterday before you forget Abu,” she says. 
“Later Amma!” says Abu. “lam playing seriously, now!" 
“Why don't you work a bit before you play seriously?" asks 
Amma. 

Abu will not listen, He pouts and whines in protest, Somotherleaves 
him alone. 

After lunch Appa calls Abu. “I have some work to do. Let us do it 
together and see who comes first, You have only one page, Ihave ten!" 
he says. 

So Abu drags himself to the table and then begins to fuss: 

“Where is my pencil?” 

“My rubber?" 

Sharpener?" 

“Pencil point is broker 

“Lcan't remember what I did yesterday...” 

““Abu, keep quiet!” orders Appa without looking up. “Write in your 
best handwriting!” 

Abu sighs. wil take ages, His pencl slowly sratches the paper's 
surfa 








“I got up in the morning. Then I brushed my teeth. Then I 
had a bath, Then I went to play. Then I came home.” 


His sister Sunita looks at his page, and giggles. “Oh Abu! Write 
something interesting, not what everyone does. Don't begin every 
sentence with ‘Then I,” she says. 


fhe next day when Abu writes he remembers Sunita’s advice: 
“T went to a konsert. It was a bit boring and a bit 

interesting. A young boy sang and sang. I ate popcorn 

and chips. Mother said keep quiet to me. I was sick 
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‘Appa laughs as he reads Abu’s account. “Write about the games you 
play Abu!” he says, So that’s what Abu writes about next: 
“My cousins came to play cricket with me. Also Teniss. I 
had lots of fun the hole day. My little cousin was noty and cried 
for no reason...” 
“Oh Abu!” sighs Amma. “You must write about everything. Not just 
about playing games. So the next day Abu wrote: 
“Tot up and saw the sun shine.... ! watchet many cartoons 
with Grandpa. I lissened to many stories, My mother burned 
many dosas when she told me stories. I coloured pictures with 
crayans.”” 








ne day Abu starts bawling at the top of his voice. “Wah! Wah! 
Wah!” he screams. “Holidays are for resting after working 
hard in school, but you always want me to work!” he cries. 
“Abu you are sad because you take such a long time over 
yourwork. If you concentrate and do it quickly, you won't feel so bored 
or tired...” says Amma, 

[don't know how to do it fast Amma,” says Abu. 

“Shall I put a Quick-Spell on you?” asks Amma. . 

“Will you make the pencil write by itself?” Abu asks excitedly. 

“No, darling! My spell isn't that strong, but it will make you race 
through your work!” Amma closes her eyes, whispers some magic 
words, claps four times and tweaks Abu's ears and nose. Then she 
begins to sing 


“When little Abu gets homework 
What do you think he does? 
Drawings, poems, sums and tales 
Why, you can never guess! 


Does he sulk or whine or weep each day? 
(Or simply sit and sigh? 

Does he just waste al his time 

‘And simply sit and ery? 


No, he takes his book, and pencil too 
‘And what a lovely sight! 

‘The writing flows so neat and élear 
Everything comes right!” 


Amma stops singing and just look at Abu! His head is bent and his 
pencil is speeding across his page: 
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“We burst crakers on New Year's Day. We had a bonfire 
also. My father got a big calcilator and I calcialted for a long time. 
Iplayed cowboy games. I killed the bad peep ul with my gun. I 
went out with my father and drank the drink he bot.” 


“Amma!” yells Abu happily. “It is OVER! Will you put the spell again 
tomorrow?” : 

“Yes Abu, I will!” says Amma hugging him. “But remember its a 
secret that only we know! Now run and play with your cousins!” 





Once, a man named Lakshman 
took a vow to offer his three favou- 
tite Gods, an equal number of flow- 
ers, The three Gods had to be 
worshipped in three different 
temples and each of these temples 
had a magic well. 

The flowers to be offered to the 
Gods had to be washed in these 
wells beforehand. When the water 
from any of the wells touched the 
flowers they doubled in number! 
Now, Lakshman had also vowed 
that he would leave the last temple 
‘empty handed! 

Poor Lakshman! He had taken 


a.complicated vow and wasn't very 
good with numbers. So can you 
help him? How many flowers must 
he have to set off with,and how 
many flowers can he offer each 
God so that they each have the 
same number?Don't forget he has 
to leave empty-handed! 
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When you write to me, please 
don't forget to enclose your 
name, age, schogl, dass and 
residential address. Also en- 
close a black and white possport 
size photograph of yourself 
Without these details | cannot 
answer your questions. Looking 
forward to hearing from you as 
always... | 


Your friend 
Aunty hula 
yy Pte a | 
What is the Fourth Di- 
mension? 
K.R. Ramanathan (16) 
( St, John's English School. 
The fourth dimension istime. 
The first three dimensions, often 
described as length, width and 
height, can be used to describe an 
object's position in space, But be 
cause objects don’t always stay pu. 
the fourth dimension, time, is neces: 
sary to describe where the object 
is at that particular point. 

The first person to describe time 
as a dimension was a Russian-born 
mathematician named Hermann 
Minkowski, who lived at the turn of 
the century. 

For an example of time as a 
dimension, think of the task of 
making an appointment to meet 
someone in your home. 

The building's address gives your 
location in the flat, two-dimensional 
grid of citystreets. The third dimen: 
gion — height isadded byspeci: 


| Dear Readers, 
| 
| 








ASk 
Aunt 
eels 


fying what floor your house is on, 

But you are in your house only 
part of the time. Other times will 
find you at different parts of the 
city, Atany point in time, you will 
be at just one point in space, but as 
you move through the dimension 
of time, your location in space will 
change. 

To successfully schedule a meet 
ing with someone in your house, 
you must give that person not only 
your position in the three dimen 
sions of space but also in the fourth 
dimension of time, That will place 
your meeting unequivocally at one 
point in space and time, 


How do frogs croak? 
Geetanjali Sriram (7) 
St. Michael's Junior 
School. 


A Frogs make sound much the 
same way people do. To croak, 
frog contracts the muscles of its 
larynx, or voice box. 

‘That stretches its vocal cords taut, 
0 exhaled air passing through the 
larynx will cause them to vibrate, 
making noise. 


A frog can croak loudly because 
it has a special vocal sac below its 
chin that acts as an amplifying 
chamber, much like the sound box 
of a guitar. The frog inflates the 
sac by forcing air through slits in 
the floor of its mouth 

The air in the vocal sac is com- 
pletely separate from the exhaled 
airthat vibrates the vocal cords. Its 
role is simply to hold the sac in a 
fully distended position, so that the 
sac can capture and reverberate 
the sound from the vocal cords, 
producing a croak that sounds 
larger than life. 





What colour were dino- 
sours? 

S. Savitha (8) 

‘St. John's English School. 


A\ Thete is no way to know for 
sure, because fossils of dino: 
saurs bear no traces of the animals’ 
original color. 

In fossilized dinosaur skin, the 
molecules of the skin have actually 
been replaced, one by one, by 
minerals, turning what once was 
skin into stone. 

While the fossil can tell scientists 
a great deal about the texture and 
even the microscopic structure of 
the skin, it gives no clue to the 
skin's original color. 

So scientists must guess the color, 
and most have chosen the drab 
greens and browns worn by many 
modern reptiles, the dinosaurs’ 
closest living relatives. 

But some of today's reptiles are 
brightly colored, and some say dino- 
saurs may have sported striking 


hues as well 
Why do we have to boil 
water? 

Saloni Singh (7) 


5. erence 


A Bolling water or food isa good 
way to kill disease-causing 
micro-organisms. 

Visitors to foreign countries, 
sometimes get diarrhea from bac- 
teria or single-celled animals called 
protozoans that may contaminate 
the water supply. Boilingthewater 
for 10 or 20 minutes will kill the 
microscopic creatures. 

But some water or food-borne 





diseases are caused not by direct 
infection with microorganisms, but 
instead by poisonous toxins they 
may produce. Boiling food orwater 
that has been contaminated with 
staphylococcus aureus will kill the 
bacteria, but the poison they leave 
behind will give you diarrhea any- 
way. 
Many of the toxic chemicals that 
maybe inwater — such as mercury 
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or lead, pesticides, or nitrates from 
fertilizers — are unaffected by boil- 


ing. 
S N. Harish (12) 
Sishya 

"Blue ice” and “plastic ice” are 

both names for a mixture of 

starch and water that is packaged 

in plastic and sold as an alternative 
to plain ice for use in coolers. 

It thaws more slowly than ice 
made from plain water, and so will 
keep your cooler cold for a longer 
time. 

If you were to freeze a plastic 
container of water and put it ina 
cooler, it would keep your lunch 
cold because of a basic law of 
physics: heat flows from warmer 
objects to colder objects. Because 
theice is colder than the surround- 
ingair and food, it drains heat away 
from them. 

When a block of ice absorbs heat, 


What is blue 
ice? 


it warms up until it reaches 32 
Then it begins to melt. 


The ice stays at 32°F and con- 
tinues to absorb heat as it melts, 
But the ice floats on an ever. 
growing pool of water. Water near 
the edge of the container iswarmed, 
and becomes less dense, causing 
convection currents that carry heat 
to the ice, and speed its demise, 

Once the ice is melted, the water's 
cooling power is nil, because it will 
warm quickly to the temperature 
of the cooler. 

Most plastic ice melts at about 
the same temperature as plain water 
ice, but the long starch molecules 
hold the melted water in a thick 
“gel” that doesn't allow convection 
currents, 

The frozen core of the ice conti 
nues to absorb heat and to melt, 
but at a slower rate, because heat 
must diffuse through the gel, rather 
than travel by convection. As 
a result, the plastic ice maintains 
its cooling power longer. 
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"LETTER BOX 


‘were bor in my beautiful India, my be: 
loved country. 


Dear Editor, 

Our country has shown the whole of 
‘mankind the spirftual path. Our soil has. 
preached the teachings of the greatest 
men to walk the earth like Buddha, 
Mahavira and Adi Sankara. 

we tum the pages of our history we 
find that spiritual inspiration and the 


Our great culture sheltered all types of 
falths and tolerated widely cifering beets. 
Countless heroes sung and unsung 


‘Sai Chaya Ganjekar, aged 14, 
Howpet. 
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BEST LETTER OF THE MONTH 
PRIZE: Rs. 25/- 





Deor Editor, 

Itis sald that man is more civilzed 
‘and cultured than any other creature 
in the world, Yet we only riged to 
look nto the neuspoper every morning 
to see the rue sate of things 
hundreds and thousands of people 
killed, maimed, for no fault of their 
‘own... children orphaned... hundreds 
rendered homeless. 

Why can’t we reach peaceful solu 
tions to problems? Why do we fight 
for power and money? Why aren't 
we more civilzed? Aer all we have 
better brains than other creatures? 

If we think for a moment, men 
‘emerge as the most savage creatures 
Inthe world. 


P.S. Sreevidya, aged 15, 
Avila Convent, Coimbatore 











Dear Editor, 
Good character is not dependent on 
‘education, wealth or age. A person can 


be of good character whatever his age 
‘or economic status, only he wills itso. 


Good character is not connected to 
schooling, — itis a precious gift which 
‘must be tended carefully from childhood. 
‘When every person realises that, every: 
thing is lost if character s lost, the world 
will be a better place to live in. 


V, Shani, 
St, Joxph's Matriculation School, 
Coimbatore. 


Dear Editor, 

‘The Indian peasant leads a simple 
lie, His wants are few. He lives in a 
humble cottage, from hand to mouth 
‘even when the yield of crops is good. If 
the crops fall he has to face starvation, 
His standard of living does not improve. 


‘Yet this man who is pethaps the most 
useful and hardworking member of 
society, is often looked down upon by 
the educated elite and the wealthy. After 
all he is only an uneducated labourer, 





. Annabel, aged 18, 
Government Pre-Univenity College, 
Tungabhadra Dam. 
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‘The Slender Loris found in South 
India and Sri Lanka is not confine 
to dense forest, but often comes 
down from its usual perch high uf 
in the trees, into bushes tc 
and often crosses open stretche: 
of ground, to cross from one tree 
to another. 

The Slender Loris is a nocturnal 
animal and sleeps during the day 
hidden amidst the foliage 
hole. Its favourite food consists of 
the berries of the lantana bush 





























also eats insects, lizards and tree 
frogs. 

The movements of the Slender 
Loris are slow, circumspect and 
rather secretive. Moisture from 
leaves is sucked up from fingers. 

The Slender Loris is a member 
ofthe lemur family, justalittle longer 
than your palm in size. Its most 
attractive features are its large glow- 
ing brown eyes, which help itto see 
in the dark. 





Colour transparency 
Jagannatha Rao 
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CAN YOU TELL WHICH IS THE LONGER DISTANCE! 
BETWEEN THE BLACK AND THE WHITE. 
ARROW TIPS OR BETWEEN THE WHITE 
AND THE WHITE ONES 
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you WILL 
FIND IN THE 
KITCHEN. 

Do you know 
WHAT THEY 
CONTAIN? 











